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LITERATURE. 


THE MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
i 
\yUs&US INTRODUCES HIS PUPIL INTO THE VESTI- 
BULE OF ART. 


Wiru the view, as he said, of affording me 
an insight into the visible construction of 

, in its more enlarged acceptation, and 
of exhibiting it in that form which embraces 
poetry, music, and painting, Museus frequent- 
ly conducted me to the opera. 

«In order,” said he, “ to place these three 
arts within one generalization, we must look 
into the spiritual cause from which they all 
derive their first incitement, and by tracing 
these visible manifestations of art back to 
their primitive origin, we can clearly see how 
undivided that origin is, and how deeply it 
underlies our whole mental organization. In 
the seene before us, poetry addresses us in 
its fullest force, because it presents, in a tan- 
gible form, the very images and the ve 
sounds which, in its merely literary perusal, 
we must draw from our imagination. Paint- 
ing here shows an unrivalled power, which 
would be greatly enhanced were the highest 
department of the pictorial art applied to the 
opera; for, as an evidence of this power, we 
have presented to the ear audible tones of 
that harmony which are only felt by the soul, 
in all its contemplations both of nature and 
nature’s representations by the artist. Music 
you behold placed in one of its most appro- 
priate positions, because it corresponds with 
the position in which poetry here stands, by 
receiving the elucidation from painting and 
dramatic action which both require.” 

“The very discovery of the opera, then, 
must have sprung from a necessity of our 
spiritual nature.” 

“ It dates its origin at that point of modern 
history, when music, from out of the rude 
elements which constituted its earlier system, 
rose up into the form of an esthetic and 
intellectual culture. It owes its origin to 
modern counterpoint, the application of typo- 
graphy, improved instrumentation, and the 
spread of musical literature over cultivated 

urope.” 

“But,” I inquired, “ did not the same ele- 
ment exist in all ancient poetry, in its drama- 
tic as well as written form ?” 

_“The Genius of the Opera, certainly, pre- 
sided over every exhibition of ancient song, 
In its improvisatory, written, and dramatic 
forms, altho h we may readily suppose that 
the addition of mechanical tones, during these 
periods, was vastly inferior to our present 
lustrumentation; for we must regard our 
great advancement in this branch of mechan- 
‘sm, not merely as a product of musical 
knowledge and refinement, but the latter, in 
an equal degree, a product of the former. 
In all the recitations of Grecian tragedy, har- 
mony and modulated tones must have been 
combined with dramatic action, and in so far 
only do we pereeive the resemblance between 
their melodious drama and our own. In our 
Present stage of musical culture, we have 
arrived at the same peat of development in 


which we stand, both i : 
ce —_ igs the intellectual de- 


r in pictorial skill. To 
Point we could not have arrived, except 

ieal powers, which give 
— e to the designs of musical cea 
tions ord a mastery over the fullest limita- 
the composer to 
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range beyond those limits within which the 
wers of the human voice are included. It 
is to mechanism that we, in a t mea- 
sure, owe our high grade of intellectual 
advancement springing from the discovery of 
rinting, and it is to this same material ad- 
junct of the mind that we are indebted for 
the advanced state of musical science. We 
must not, however, lose sight of the truth, 
that it was the human voice which in modern 
musical history laid the basis for the present 
improved and enlarged structure of musical 
culture. In early periods, the voice was the 
interpreter and the organ of the higher grades 
of melodious emotion, and it would seem 
that this gave rise to a necessity which called 
for extraneous aid, by which it might enlarge 
its sphere and call up a thousand new forms 
of musical imagery which the thought might 
suggest, but could not express by any vocal 
effort; from this necessity sprung the various 
instruments now in use, which submitting, in 
pliant obedience, to all the suggestions of 
voice and feelings, reacted upon the latter, 
and afforded new disclosures in the realms of 
tone.” 

“ Why is it that the public mind is so in- 
satiate for novelty in the exhibitions of art, 
and in all the illustrations of human life, in 
their dramatic, pictorial, and poetical forms ? 
Human passions and feelings, it is true, have 
an endless variety of configuration ; but does 
the picture intended to represent them become 
impressed upon the mind and imagination at 
a single glance ?” 

“It is for the want of repetition,” said he, 
“ that art suffers, for no single exhibition can 
ever disclose the deeper intents, the finer 
shades of feeling, that transparency of the 
gems of thought, which appear only by re- 
peated communion with the artist, by the 
medium of his performances. In all works 
of art, a certain ideality is inherent, which we 
study for its own sake; but, apart from this, 
the genius, from whom these visible manifest- 
ations proceed, possesses a personality which 
attracts our regard ; and, in the study of all 
great works, we find ourselves drawn both 
towards the ideality of the subjects, and the 
personality of him who conceived them. It 
is in connexion with this remark that I must 
observe, that as we enter the individuality of 
the author or composer, his strong charac- 
teristics become impressed upon us; hence, 
to search them out, to trace them in his pro- 
ductions, we must submit them to constant 
perusal and study. The power of person- 
ality is a most remarkable and almost inseru- 
table phenomenon in the history of mind.” 

“ How, then, do you account for the fact 
that the personality of the artist, as well as 
that of the writer, possesses such an attrac- 
tion in itself, that his productions, abstracted 
from himself, lose a great portion of their pre- 
dominance ?” 

“ The truth,” replied Muszeus, “is proved 
by observation, by the past history of ge- 
nius, in all climes ; but the elucidation of this 
truth is involved in difficulty, and is comprised 
among the eni of our humanity. In 
our studies of the Homerie poems, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, the name oe personality of 
their reputed author become identified with 
the poems; and even after we hear the entire 
existence of the man disputed and denied, 
his name, and, along with it, his person, re- 
main enduringly interwoven with all the 
ications of the classic tales. No exer- 
tion of the mind will allow us to view the 





production in its abstract form, after the 
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name, merits, and individual traits of the 
writer have been disclosed to us. And this 
fact is more apparent when the emanations 
of his mind are on the decline than when 
they are in the ascendancy. 

“ The adoration, following in the wake of 
genius, magnifies beauties, and throws a veil 
of forgiveness over faults. This personal 
magnetism, which penetrates into the artist’s 
productions, and pierces through all his writ- 
ten conceptions, is most apparent in our di- 
rect and visible contact with man ; and, as in 
this latter instance, it is problematical, so, 
also, do we find it in the former.” 

“Let us suppose, then, that all the pro- 
ductions of genius and art were presented to 
the contemplation of the world, in anonym- 
ous forms, leaving the mind to decide for itself 
in all cases of abstract merit, casting aside 
all the personality of invention, and viewing 
it standing upon its own basis and not on that 
of the being from whom it emanated, what 
would be the result,as far as regards the 
cause of our onward advancement in intellect- 
ual culture ?” 

“T would then conclude that art would be 
divested of a large share of its power; for, 
as we find in our colloquial intercourse with 
men, all their influence endowed with the 
same attractions that we find in their per- 
sons, we can reasonably infer that, if their 
personal authority were removed, the impres- 
sions caused by their observations would be 
largely diminished.” 

“Yet we rarely become acquainted with 
genius in its personai form.” 

“Tt is true; but we always place the ideal 
form before us, as an object of recognition 
and of reverence. This respect paid to the 
creative hand of all the works of imagination 
and intellect, so far ennobles and enhances 
the cause of art, so far promotes the end of 
its divine culture, that it leads us, first to the 
contemplation of the individual who creates, 
and thence into the mysteries and wonders of 
his works.” 

“ Yet we often witness great performances, 
and acknowledge them as such, before we 
are permitted to recognise the mind that 
guides them. The whole world of litera- 
ture, including all ranks from youth to age, 
were regaled with the fictions of Scott, and 
looked with admiration upon his productions, 
before they were allowed to pay obeisance to 
his name ; and the same occurrence has been 
repeated from time to time, in the various 
departments of mind, and in the exhibitions 
of its greatness, unaided by the factitious 
splendors of a name.” 

“ Yet, do you not perceive that, before any 
of the remarkable productions of genius have 
been hallowed into greatness, there is an 
ideal form always standing behind them, a 
human personification, on which the imagina- 
tion of the beholder always rests. In the 
Scott phenomena, the image conjured up in 
the public fancy was that of a great unknown, 
and ideality of personage representing the 
creative hand will always be sought after in 
every brilliant and intellectual appearanee. 

“A great unknown will ever fill the place 
of the real artist or author, until the veil of 
his mysterious and doubtful existence is 
thrown aside. It would seem as if all the 
productions of pen and pencil required the 
authority of a name, to bear them down to 
posterity ; and thus the name becomes an ob- 
ject of worship, where the emanations that 
proceed from it have never been studied. 





“ And here I can again apply the remark 
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previously made upon the contemplation of 
pao ga rear of art. Where great in- 
i beauty exists, the first view of the 
picture seldom admits us into its depths; 
such revelations are the results of constant 
study. All art, as well as all written com- 
tion, has its finer shades of meaning. 
greatest force it wields lies in the dis- 
play of the master-stroke, and this is not al- 
ways obvious at the first impression. It is 
upon this law we can ground the rule, 
that, in all those productions of the mind 
and pencil, from which renewed beauties are 
elicited by repeated contemplation, the larg- 
est share of merit is inherent. 

“In these cases, so deeply seated are the 
harmonious sympathies between mind and 
mind in man, that, in the more abstruse con- 
ceptions of his imagination, they exercise an 
aloes upon the soul which is inexhaust- 
ible, and the tones of that mutual harmony 
never tire. Itis to this source we must trace 
the undying influence that some favorite air 
has upon the popular heart, even if conceived 
in the simplest strain ; it is to this source we 
must attribute the strong and unyielding 
hold we. which some of the pve pass- 

es of the poets seize upon us, always en- 
p ani in freshness, and senting our affee- 
tions. When, on the contrary, we see the 
manifestations of creative art clothed in the 
tinsel of false show, and destitute of all in- 
tense vigor and deep feeling, but possessing 
those external attributes which catch the at- 
tention and take the world by storm, the 
success which follows them is, in almost 
every instance, ephemeral; and the over 
wrought enthusiasm they awaken reacts 
upon itself and destroys its object. 

“To exercise that sway which the display 
of the master stroke has over the mind of 
the observer, the artist concentrates his pow- 
ers into certain acts of the piece, he bestows 
his collected strength upon certain points of 
the picture ; and, in poetry, how often do we 
feel the quintessence of imagination drawing 
together and attracting the attention to a 
single couplet, standing out conspicuously 
from the whole page.” 

Museus then directed my attention to 
Isadora, who, at the time, was the ruling 
star of the opera, and commanded the wor- 
ship of all the dilettanti. 

“Tn her delivery,” he remarked, “ you will 
observe how accentuation forms the chief por- 
tion of her strength, in that division of dra- 
matic representation where strong shades of 
coloring are essential ; and, in the illustration 
of her thoughts, or rather those of the charac- 
ter she personifies, by musical declamation, 
the same trait is observable that constitutes 
the accomplishment of finished execution. 

“ But in the fulfilment of that great design 
which both the artist and the artist’s inter- 
preter have in view, the presentation of 
strong and vivid to the beholder’s 
contemplation, you will observe how this ar- 
tise, in common with all who have gone be- 
fore her, seizes upon every shapestieel ele- 
ment which the composition presents. It is 
the aim of fiction to awaken, by the force of 
the master-stroke, the response of the mind 
to those of os in which both 
writer an er nearly always feel alike. 

“The same sympathy exists, in song, be- 
tween the performer and the listener. ese 
striking passages fix themselves in the ima- 
gination, and form the connecting link be- 
tween our memories and all the consummate 
productions of art.” 
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“In aiming at the master-strokes, how- 
ever, does not art as strictly follow her voca- 
tion of interpreting nature ?” 

“ That is, in some measure, true. In our 
observance of the external world, we are 
awakened, startled, and attracted by remark- 
able of creative wisdom ; and thus, 
when we find their transcript in the human 
mind, we must confess their truth lies in the 
inventions to which pr give rise. 

“The passages which stand out in bold 
relief are those of deep pathos and high ex- 
citement, adversity, and good fortune. The 
prominent images which the natural world 
presents us are quiet, tranquil beauty, and 
enlarged sublimity ; and when the writer of 
fiction introduces them into his page, or 
when the painter conveys them to his can- 
vas, they both follow in the paths of a cor- 
rect guidance. 

“As in Shakspearian tragedy,” continued 
Muszus, “we see the philosophy of life well 
and truly depicted, so we must draw the de- 
duction from a nearer analysis of the opera, 
that we are witnessing life, painted in its 
lyrical and idyllic features. ‘The Shakspear- 
ian drama shows us human action, and esta- 
blishes the ground of that action; but in the 
opera, as in all lyrical romance, we must 
never seek for logical sequences, but for 
poetry only, as it springs out of the melody of 
our existence. These various shades of a 
musical poesy, however, correspond with the 
nationality of the composition, and we find 
the German characteristics to be depth and 
earnestness of feeling. 

“The whole coloring proceeds from the 
interior of the mind, and aims at no external 
representation ; it unites depth with tender- 
ness. The French style seeks to im 
upon the imagination, rather than to elevate 
it; its characteristic is outward finish, gloss, 
elegance. 

“In the Italian composition we find ex- 
pressed the warmth of emotion, the effusion 
of passion, the impetuous temperament, all 
under the excitation of a southern cloudless 
clime: the fancy which dictates their musical 
composition is of that lively species engen- 
dered by the associations of the south, and 
their invention is distinguished from that of 
the German by a want of that profundity of 
thought which reaches the soul.” 

“How would you, then, characterize our 
own national school, if such should ever 
spring up; for here we find the heteroge- 
neous assemblage of the fancies of all na- 
tions ?” 

“The character of the nation, in time to 
come,” replied he, “ must necessarily become 
eclectic; the mixed elements of which it 
is composed will admit of no uniform im- 
pulse of temperament, such as we find cha- 
racteristic of the nationalities of Europe. 
In addition to this, we must regard the en- 
grossing pursuit as the moulding instrument 
of the popular heart and intellect; in the 
cultivation of the latter, in its literary sense, 
we have engrafted the English scion upon 
our mental stem. 

“In music, we have, as yet, adopted no 
one national tone; and while we feel, at 
times, our innermost emotions stirred by the 
German school of harmony, at others we are 
roused into lively action by the glow and 
rapture of Italian strains. Musical thought 
is engendered by that department of fancy 
which springs from the emotional part of 
our nature ; and from our deeper earnestness 
to our buoyant gaiety, from our depth of in- 
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tellectual feeling to our most imaginatiy, 
and effervescent mood, we pass through 4) 
the shades of musical conception which COn. 
stitute the schools. 

“When the American mind shall arriye 
a point of fixidity, will depend upon the 
adoption of foreign models on which 4, 
ground our national thought; for we so {, 
present an anomaly in this respect, that, 
whereas the nations whom we study ea) 
trace back the whole framework of their 
literature and art to a period of inception 
which is the very cause of its exclusiveness 
and nationality; we, on the contrary, cay 
find no such inceptive point of history, hay. 
ing received a large share of what we possess 
by adoption, and blended it with indigenous 
thought. In Europe the indelible influenc 
of locality and climate imparts a coloring to 
the fancy which stamps each of the distinc; 
living races there. e history of all of these 
races comes out from the recesses of a rp. 
mantic and castellated age, highly embellish. 
ed with the pictures and songs of an ey. 
tinct, but never to be forgotten feudalism, 
and out of these associations springs the ep. 
tire growth of poetical feeling and fancy 
among them. All the records and traditions 
of the past are incorporated with the nation. 
al glory, and thence enter into the emotions 
of every individual finding utterance in mp. 
sic and poetry, the drama and the opera.” 

“ Have we ever arrived at this grade of 
enthusiasm, in its really indigenous import! 
—are the outpourings of the lyre and pencil, 
among us, of truly spontaneous origin, or 
have we imbibed the feelings which prompt 
them from abroad ?” 

“That which is universal in the huma 
heart and forms the germ of all poesy, 
wherever man has cast aside the asperities of 
his primitive condition, prevails here among 
our people, wonderfully distinguished as they 
are by the rage for physical progression, as 
well as among those of cultivated Europe. 

“It is from this germ, common to all hv- 
manity, that we see push forth many of the 
visible im of beautiful thought, poetical 
portrayal, all the effusions of song, and the 
designs of the painter and sculptor. 

“ Yet our deficiency lies in the youthfulness 
of mind among us, taken in its aggregate 
sense; and it is the retrospect in the history 
of mind that we must await, before we ca 
lock for a maturity of intellectual and esthe- 
tie culture. The fountain of all poetry, 
however, is inexhaustible, and when its gush- 
ings are suppressed or dried away in ove 
place, they are ever ready to spring up in a- 
other. Genius, of the purer cast, Is ever 
creative, and as it rises up among us frow 
time to time,—for it is a plant of rare growth, 
and blooms at distant intervals,—it will fasi- 
ion all past thought into new forms of sym- 
metry, change past themes of impassioned 
melody into new and more complicated 

and add to the poetical arts new s¢ 
more forcible powers of representation.” 

The o for the evening, which ws 
that of Giovanni, having closed, am 
the plaudits of aselect, though not a throng: 
ed house, as we passed out and walked w 
der the open sky, Muszeus directed my atiet- 
tion to the circumstance, that one parties 
air of that most perfect composition : 
Mozart was repeutid by a large nee 
the auditory, as they dispersed from ‘ 
scene. : “d 

It was this circumstance which renew 
the idea in his mind, how the susceptibilive 
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of man’s feelings are awakened by the har- 








monies of tone, and how one and the same 
i tion runs thro 


jious sugges’ h all minds, 
— by an electric chord. He also took oc- 
casion to justif the design and tendencies of 
this species of dramatic representation, by 

‘ng open to the popular mind the doors of 
laying open to hi Pee pe 

sthetic cultivation, in the exhibition of 

y, in all its collateral forms. The objec- 
poeeys os i 
tions which, he remarked, were raised by 
many to this species of intellectual recreation, 
related chiefly to the grosser side of the 
picture, where sensuality comes into contact 
with refined and pure art; but as art always 
fylls in with such associations, in a greater or 
jess degree, he suggested that, in patronizing 
her resorts, we should repair thither with 
troe spirituality of purpose. 

«Even nature,” said he, “in her most 
solemn moods, is often prostituted to impro- 
per uses; but when she is courted with 
purity of design, she incites to the highest 
efforts of artistic and poetic inspiration the 
human mind is capable of reaching. 

“The plot, design, and sentiments of the 
poetry, which give their aid to the plasticity 
of the work, are too often drawn out from 
the impure sources of our nature, and thus, 
in a great measure, check the genial and 
spiritual influences which always flow from 
the soul, speaking through the organ of tone. 
In Don Giovanni, this fact is strikingly ob- 
servable, where the licentiousness of passion 
is so glossed over by the brilliancy of melo- 
dious thought, that the judgment itself feels 
indueed to yield to the entrancement of the 
moment, 

“To the fastidious, the local associations 
of the opera and the impure externalities of 
life which have tended to mar its moral pur- 
poses, are so forbidding as to deter them 
from participating in many musical repre- 
sentations, of which they, otherwise, would 
gladly avail themselves. The mind, how- 
ever, has a sanctuary within itself, which is 
independent of al] the prejudices of time and 
place, and thus being duly solemnized and 
set in order for all intellectual and spiritual 
communings, it will imbibe no centamina- 
. from any of the temples dedicated to 

“If halls were open for recitations in 
poetry, exhibitions of the pictorial arts, and 
performances in music, and we should seek 
an evening’s diversion by passing from one to 
the other, the suggestion would arise in our 
minds, whether there could not be a unison 
of all of these into one representation. 

“It is a distinctive trait of modern luxu 
'o associate the pleasures of sense and intel- 
leet, be their forms of the most various cast ; 
inventions of this description are called into 
play, to meet the wants of our nature, ex- 
cited to the highest point of refinement and 
philosophical discernment. 

“To this cause must we attribute the 
popularity of the opera among those nations 
— itis supported, not by wealth alone, 
ut by that genuine a preciation from which 
the Fine Arts derive their sustenance. 

. This appreciation is not merely educa- 
a 48 We are apt to suppose; but the love 
. the works of great masters, fostered by 

¢ deeper instinets of national feeling, im- 
—— emotion and innate enthusiasm, 
er into a species of adoration, unknown 

we the ruder and less civilized races. 

‘ls inherent love of the soul for the beauti- 
“can be satiated only by being introduced 





0 an intercourse and familiarity with the 
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manifestations of the melodious and imita- 
tive arts; and the cravings thus felt become 
one of the strongest and most obvious neces- 
sities of our humanity.” 

While Museus thus discoursed upon the 
attributes of art, we reached our place of 
sojourn; and I found myself abundantly re- 
freshed by what I had seen and listened to. 

I discovered that my instructor had touched 
upon various suggestions from which m 
future studies might diverge, and proposi- 
tions which might form the nucleus of a vast 
treasure of thought. 





LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND BABYLON.* 


Tue second instalment of Dr. Layard’s east- 
ern discoveries and researches is marked by 
all the strongly defined traits which impressed 
the public, as well with the man as with his 
work, on the first appearance of Nineveh and 
its Remains. In spite of wearisome labors, 
long-continued toil, the hardships of climate, 
and an inadequate support from home, Dr. 
Layard always preserves a freshness of inte- 
rest in his great subject. The latest disco- 
very is told with as much animation as the 
first, showing the advantages of the simple, 
unpretending, but life-like and vivid style 
naturally adopted by this traveller at the out- 
set of his record. It is a style, than which 
we can conceive none more fortunate for such 
a work, Had it set out with some of the 
more usual decorations of literature, we 
should have tired of its monotony, in a sub- 
ject in which there must necessarily be many 
repetitions ; but, composed as it is of the 
most direct and inevitable statements of the 
thing done, we never weary of it any more 
than of the ordinary atmosphere here 
which we perceive the natural positions and 
relations of objects. 

How flimsy are the numerous manufactured 
books on the East, the egotism of club-men, 
the boyish sentimentalism, the poetical twad- 
dle, the slang exported from Europe or Ame- 
rica to the Nile or the Jordan, by the side of 
the manly work of Layard. Here is a man, 
with the material of a hundred books (as 


books are mostly written) within him lying 


silent, undeveloped accumulations of a boy- 
hood familiar with art in Italy, -—_ European 
travels in Russia, Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Albania, Roumelia, independent travels in 
Asia Minor, Persia, long acquaintanceship 
with Kurds and Arabs—all known, felt, but 
unwritten till he strikes the main action of 
his life, the discovery of Nineveh. Then we 
only know his previous preparation by the 
surety and confidence of his step, as he con- 
trols and subdues the various difficulties of 
his position. 

Dr. Layard enters on his great second 
course of discovery in 1849, approaching 
Mosul through the Turkish provinces on 
the nerth-west from the port on the Black 
Sea of Trebisond. This route, among the 
tribes of Armenia, is an admirable prelude to 
the bolder and more striking Eastern scenes 
beyond. It prepares us for the contemplation 
of the glories of the past and distant, which we 
are to meet with on the Assyrian mounds, by 
the observation of traits and usages of the 
old period which have survived to the present 
day. Such a picture is 





* Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon; with travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert; 
being the result of a second expedition undertaken for 
the sort of the British Museum. By Austen H. - 
—- ith maps, plans, and illustrations. Putnam 





THRESHING-FLOOR AT KARAGOL. 


“We left the plain of Hinnis by a pass 
through the mountain range of Zernak. In 
the valleys we found clusters of black tents 
belonging to the nomad Kurds, and the hill- 
sides — covered bape ae aaage 3 ane 
summit of a hi overhanging the roa 
is occupied be thet pains of a castle former] 
held by Ku chiefs, who levied black-mail 
on travellers, and carried their depredations 


Y |into the plains. On reaching the top of the 


pass we had an uninterrupted view of the 
Subban Dagh. From the village of Karagol, 
where we halted for the night, it rose abruptly 
before us. This magnificent peak, with the 
rugged mountains of Kurdistan, the river 
Euphrates winding through the plain, the 
peasants driving the oxen over the corn on the 
threshing-floor, and the groups of Kurdish 
horsemen with their long spears and flowing 
garments, formed one of those scenes of East- 
ern travel which leave an indelible impression 
on the imagination, and bring back in after 
years indescribable feelings of pleasure and 
repose. 

“The threshing-floor, which added so much 
to the beauty and interest of the picture at 
Karagol, had been seen in all the villages we 
had passed during our day’s journey. The 
abundant harvest had been gathered in, and 
the corn was now to be threshed and stored 
for the winter. The process adopted is simple, 
and nearly such as it was in patriarchal times. 
The children either drive horses round and- 
round over the heaps, or standing upon a 
sledge stuck full of sharp flints on the under 
part, are drawn by oxen over the scattered 
sheaves. Such were ‘the threshing-sledges 
armed with teeth’ mentioned by Isaiah. In 
no instance are the animals muzzled—‘ thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn ;’ but they linger to pick up a scanty 
mouthful as they are urged on by the boys and 
young girls, to whom the duties of the thresh- 
ing-floor are chiefly assigned. The grain is 
winnowed by the men and women, who throw 
the corn and straw together into the air with 
a wooden shovel, leaving the wind to ca 
away the chaff whilst the seed falls to the 
ground. The wheat is then raked into heaps 
and left on the threshing-floor until the tithe- 
gatherer has taken his portion. The straw is 
stored for the winter, as provender for the 
cattle.” 


All readers of Dr. Layard’s first volumes 
will remember his picturesque account of the 
Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers, a race whom 
he appears to have taken under his special 
protection. We are certainly indebted to 
him for our chief knowledge of this won- 
derful people; the brief previous statements 
of Rich, whose noble devotion to this portion 
of the East was a worthy commencement of 
the English annals of Assyria, merely piquing 
our curiosity. Layard, on good terms with 
this mountain people before, reénters their 
territory under still better auspices, for he 
had been the means, at Constantinople, of 
relieving them from various grievous Turkish 
oppressions. He is enabled to give a draw- 
ing of their celebrated Melek Taous, or mi- 
gratory symbol of authority of the priests, a 
rude image of a bird surmounting a candle- 
stick, in copper; he is again at home with 
the chiefs, revisits the sacred grounds of 
Sheikh Adi at the annual ceremonials, enter- 
tains men of the tribe, as before, among his 
workmen on the mounds, is present at a wed- 
ding in the family of his friend Cawal Yusef, 
and, indeed, is as intimate with the supersti- 
tious Devil Worshippers as he is with the 
primitive and simple Nestorian Christians of 
the mountains beyond them. Impartial just- 
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ice is meted out to all by Dr. Layard—Turks, 
infidels, and heretics, of every hue and garb. 
It is impossible to present in a continuous 
view, in a brief article, the narrative of Dr. 
Layard’s brilliant antiquarian discoveries at 
Nineveh and Kouyunjik, in the latter of which 
he has established the restoration of the 
lace of Sennacherib. The steps to this dis- 
covery and identification are the most curious 
and demonstrative of his many labors. The 
minute evidence of the seals is in effective 
contrast with the colossal mary around, 
The removal of the winged bulls from the 
mound at Nimroud was one of the most 
noticed pieces of description of Layard’s 
previous work ; a parallel passage in the 
present is not less striking. It concludes 
with a grand climax of what may be called, 
we suppose, Arab humor. Our author is 
never happier than when he is describing the 
manners, or, especially, reporting the conver- 
sation of an Arab. The scene is still more 
interesting to the reader by the comparison 
which the book presents of the modern 


scene with the method, carefully sculptured | 


on the tablets of Kouyunjik, of the first 
establishment of the huge sculptures in the 
palaces. In Dr. Layard’s simple and ener- 
getic Saxon, “ As they had been brought, so 
were they taken away.” 


REMOVAL OF THE LIONS. 


“ By the 28th of January, the colossal lions, 
forming the portal to the great hall in the 
north-west palace of Nimroud, were ready to 
be dragged to the river-bank. The walls and 
their sculptured panelling had been removed 
from both sides of them, and they stood isolated 
in the midst of the ruins, We rode, one calm 
cloudless night, to the mound, to look on them 
for the last time before they were taken from 
their old resting-places, The moon was at her 
full, and as we drew nigh to the edge of the 
deep wall of earth rising around them, her 
soft light was hes over the stern features 
of the human heads, and driving before it the 
dark shadows which still clothed the lion 
forms. One by one the limbs of the gigantic 
sphinxes emerged from the gloom, until the 
monsters were unveiled before us. I shall 
never forget that night, or the emotions which 
those venerable figures caused within me. A 
few hours more, and they were to stand no 
longer where they had stood unseathed amidst 
the wreck of man and his works for ages. It 
seemed almost sacrilege to tear them from their 
old haunts to make them a mere wonder-stock 
to the busy crowd of a new world. They 
were better suited to the desolation around 
them; for they had guarded the palace in its 
glory, and it was for them to watch over it in 
its ruin, Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahman, who had 
ridden with us to the mound, was troubled 
with no such reflections. He gazed listlessly 
at the grim images, wondered at the folly of 
the Franks, thought the night cold, and turned 
his mare towards his tents. We seareely 
heeded his going, but stood speechless in the 
deserted portal, until the shadows again began 
to creep over its hoary guardians. 

“ Beyond the ruined palaces a scene scarcely 
less solemn awaited us. I had sent a party of 
Jebours to the bitumen springs, outside the 
walls to the east of the inelente The Arabs 
having lighted a small fire with brushwood 
awaited our coming to throw the burning 
sticks upon the pite M pools. A thick heavy 
smoke, such as rose from the jar on the sea- 
shore when the fisherman had broken the seal 
of Solomon, rolled upwards in curling volumes, 
hiding the light of the moon, and spreading 
wide over the sky. Tongues of flame and jets 
of gas, driven from the burning pit, shot 
through the murky canopy. As the fire 








brightened, a thousand fantastic forms of light 

layed amidst the smoke. To break the cin- 
te erust, and to bring fresh slime to the 
surface, the Arabs threw large stones into the 
springs; a new volume of fire then burst 
forth, throwing a deep red glare upon the 
figures and upon the landscape. The Jebours 
danced round the burning pools, like demons 
in some midnight orgie, shouting their war- 
ery, and brandishing their glittering arms. In 
an hour the bitumen was exhausted for the 
time, the dense smoke gradually died away, 
and the pale light of the moon again shone 
over the black slime pits. 

“The colossal lions were moved by still 
simpler and ruder means than those adopted 
on my first expedition. They were tilted over 
upon loose earth heaped behind them, their 
too rapid descent being checked by a hawser, 
which was afterwards replaced by props of 
wood and stone. They were then lowered, by 
levers and jackscrews, upon the cart brought 
under them. A road paved with flat stones 
had been made to the edge of the mound, and 


the sculpture was, without difficulty, dragged | an 


from the trenches, 

“ Beneath the lions, embedded in earth and 
bitumen, were a few bones, which, on ex- 
posure to the air, fell to dust before I could 
ascertain whether they were human or not. 
The sculptures rested simply upon the platform 
of sun-dried bricks without any other sub- 
structure, a mere layer of bitumen, about an 
inch thick, having been placed under the 
plinth. . 

“Owing to recent heavy rains, which had 
left in many places deep swamps, we expe- 
rienced much difficulty in dragging the cart 
over the plain to the river side. Three days 
were spent in transporting each lion. 1e 
men of Naifa and Nimroud again came to our 
help, and the Abou-Salman horsemen, with 
Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahman at their head, encou- 
raged us by their presence. The unwieldy 
mass was propelled from behind by enormous 
levers of poplar wood; and in the costumes of 
those who worked, as well as in the means 
adopted to move the colossal sculptures, ex- 
cept that we used a wheeled cart instead of a 
sledge, the procession closely resembled that 
which, in days of yore, transported the same 
great figures, and which we see so graphically 
represented on the walls of Kouyunjik. As 
they had been brought, so were they taken 
away. 
le was necessary to humor and excite the 
Arabs, to induce them to persevere in the 
arduous work of dragging the cart through 
the deep soft soil into which it continually 
sank. t one time, after many vain efforts to 
move the buried wheels, it was unanimously 
declared that Mr. Cooper, the artist, brought 
ill luek, and no one would work till he retired. 
The cumbrous machine crept onwards for a 
few more yards, but again all exertions were 
fruitless. Then the Frank lady would bring 
good fortune if she sat on the seulpture. The 
wheels rolled heavily along, but were soon 
clogged once more in the yielding soil. An 
evil eye surely lurked among the workmen or 
the bystanders. Seareh was quickly made, 
and one having been detected upon ‘hill this 
eurse had alighted, he was ignominiously 
driven away with shouts and execrations. 
This impediment having been removed, the 
cart drew nearer to the village, but soon again 
came to a standstill. All the Sheikhs were 
now summarily degraded from their rank and 
honors, and a weak ragged boy having been 
dressed up in tawdry kerchiefs, and invested 
with a cloak, was pronounced by Hormuzd to 
he the only fit chief for such puny men. The 
eart moved forwards, until the ropes gave way, 
under the new excitement caused by this re- 
flection upon the character of the Arabs. 
When that had subsided, and the presence of 
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the youthful Sheikh no longer encouraged };, 
oe he was as summarily deposed as },, 
been elected, and a greybeard of ninety 
was raised to the dignity in his stead. He h4j 
his turn; then the most unpopular of th, 
Sheikhs were compelled to lie tows on the 
ground, that the groaning wheels might pass 
over them, like the car of Juggernaut over j;, 
votaries. With yells, shrieks, and wild antix 
the cart was drawn within a few inches of th, 
prostrate men, As a last resource | seized , 
rope myself, and with shouts of defiance be. 
tween the different tribes, who were divided 
into separate parties, and pulled against each 
other, and amidst the deafening tahlel of t), 
women, the lion was at length fairly brough; 
to the water’s edge.” , 


One of these remarkable explorations wz 
the investigation of the interior of the high 
conical mound, which is so noticeable a fea. 
ture in all the outlines of Nimroud. Its cir. 
cular form was found to be the débris, po: 
of a pyramid, but of a square tower, the rect. 
ular sides of which were tunnelled a 
different depths. An oblong chamber was 
discovered, which may have contained the re. 
mains of Sardanapalus. The whole of this 
investigation is a very neat example of the 
skill shown in these explorations; though 
the most striking instances of antiquarian 
science are connected with the tunnelling of 
the mound opposite Mosul. About this 
whole work of Assyrian discovery there is 
an admirable English method and success, 
which appear quite heroic in everything but 
the limited pecuniary means sent from Lon- 
don. From his first step (his discoveries 
commenced within the first day of his at 
tempt) to his last, Layard appears to have 
gained steadily in his noble work. 

We shall not attempt any detailed account 
of the manner of these discoveries. The 
reader will find them amply illustrated by 
plan and engraving in this book, which every 
person, to be well informed, must make hiv- 
self acquainted with, and he wil! meet with 
them there presented, unaceompanied by the 
usual dryness, apt to clog, not only the eyes 
and the mouth, Dut the mind, among these 
old ruins. Layard is not by any means of 
the Dryasdust school. He never suffers his 
vision to be bleared, or his faculties dulled, 
by antiquity. When his health is in danger 
of failing, or his narrative has been sufficie:'- 
ly prolonged among the excavations of the 
mounds, he mounts horse and carries the 
reader off to the freshness of the desert or 
the mountains, and the invigorating ideas of 
his friends the Arabs. He gives to thes 
animated scenes of adventure all the spirit «: 
“ Eothen,” and with his universal aptituces 
among all sorts of mysterious barbarians, re- 
minds us of another powerful deseriber of 
out of door life and people, George Borrow 
the “ Lavengro.” 

By this double claim of historical reeeatt|l 
at once curious and sublime, and this perso" 
al vitality as a traveller among those living *" 
tiquities, the present occupants of the mout- 
tains and plains of central Asia, Layard’s 
book has the strongest hold upon the atte? 
tion of the reader, whether he reads for 
amusement, instruction, or with the espe 
motive (in which he will be satisfactorily ™ 
warded) of certifying his scriptural ge 
ledge, and confirming his Christian ‘! 
by these wonderfully arrayed witnesses ° 
twenty-five hundred years ago. 
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MELVILL’s SERMONS.* 


is one of the most eminent preach- 

ry t day. He is no ordinary 
man in an jntelleetual point of view, and the 
continued influence he exerts over large con- 
tions, Sunday after Sunday, is clear 

of of his power to speak to the hearts of 
those whom he addresses. He has great 
command of words, and, as they are made in- 
stinet with the living fire of genius, he cannot 
be listened to without emotion, his discourses 


cannot be read without interest and pleasure. | 


However Christian people may differ in re- 
card to many of the doctrines which, as a 
faithful clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, Melvill faithfully preaches, there can be 
no doubt that the spirit of his teaching is 
most truly that of the Gospel. He is earn- 
est, affectionate, persuasive, full of zeal for 
God’s truth, in the Saviour, apt in his illus- 
trations, pointed in his applications, and 
withal so acute and so happily successful in 
interpreting Holy Seripture, that every one 
who loves the Bible must love to hear Mel- 
vill speak, or read what he says in the family 
or in the closet. 

And so it ought to be; for the pease 
who only delivers his weekly “ tale of bricks,” 
to be forgotten as soon as heard, to be un- 
read so soon as put in print, falls far short of 
the fulness and power which belong to his 
mission. He has the noblest of themes, the 
grandest of subjects, the most awful of re- 
sponsibilities before him. God in Christ re- 
coneiling the world to Himself; man ran- 
somed by the blood of the Redeemer; man 
justified by faith in the atonement; man 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit; man mortal 
made immortal; man weak and powerless 
made, through grace, more than conqueror 
over Satan and his legions; man’s nothing- 
ness and God’s omnipotence of grace and 
goodness; oh, these, and such as these, are 
ever before the preacher’s eyes; and if he 
cannot from these speak to the hearts of the 
congregation, then does he, indeed, fall short 
of apprehending what “the man of God” 
both ean, and ought to, and does, do in his 
master’s name. Not that every preacher can 
abound, or excel, in eloquence, learning, or 
judgment: few men are so gifted as Melvill ; 
but then every preacher has the same Holy 
Bible, the same great and holy topics, the 
same salvation, the same Saviour to speak of 
to his people. And how is it possible for 
him to speak otherwise than seriously, im- 
pressively, earnestly, persuasively ? 

We do not, however, forget that Melvill is 
only a man, and, like other men, has the im- 
perfeetions of his race. We accord to him 
very high praise for his eloquence, and the 
power he wields for good over large congre- 
gations; we know that his master’s message 
is earnestly, s*acerely, and practically urged 
upon the heart and conscience ; we know that 
there is a charm in his living voice, of which 
his printed discourses convey a very inade- 
quate idea; but, withal, we are compelled 
to say that his style is one by no means to be 
unreservedly commended. It is often very 
brilliant and showy, quite too much so in 
some of his sermons, where there is more of 
the glare and tinsél of ornament than be- 
comes one speaking of sacred truths in a 
house of God. It is often, also, seeking 
more for effect than is meet on such ocea- 
Sons, and there is a strong inclination to 
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paradox, as if by it the con tion could 
the more ‘eallly be kept aon ae stretch, 
and by it the more powerful impression 
finally be made. Hence, we should deprecate 
all attempts to imitate Melvill; his style is 
his own; he can use no other to any purpose ; 
and even as his outer garments would not fit 
most of his admirers, so his style will not 
rofit any one to attempt to copy or adopt as 
is own. 

A single specimen of Melvill’s manner and 
matter will illustrate what we have just said, 
and will serve as a fitting conclusion to these 
few remarks on one whom we love and 
respect :— 


“One after another is withdrawn from the 
chureh below, and heaven is gathering into its 
capacious bosom the company of the justified. 
We feel our loss, when those whose experience 
qualified them to teach, and whose life was a 
sermon to a neighborhood, are removed to the 
courts of the church above. But we ‘sorrow 
not, even as others which have no hope,’ as we 
mark the breaches which death makes on the 
right hand and on the left. We may indeed 
think that ‘the righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come,’ and that we ourselves are left to 
struggle through approaching days of fear and 
poreeaey Beitso. We are not alone. He 
who is ‘the Resurrection and the Life’ leads us 
on to the battle and the grave......... 
‘The Resurrection and the Life,’ these are thy 
magnificent titles, captain of our salvation! 
And, therefore, we commit to thee body and 
soul; for thou hast redeemed both, and thou 
wilt advance both to the noblest and most 
splendid of portions. Who quails and shrinks, 
seared by the despotism of death? Who 
amongst you fears the dashings of those cold 
black waters which roll between us and the 
promised land? Men and brethren, grasp 
your own privileges. Men and brethren, 
Christ Jesus io ‘abolished death ;’ will ye, by 
your faithlessness, throw strength into the 
skeleton, and give back empire to the de- 
throned and destroyed? Yes, ‘the Resurree- 
tion and the Life’ abolished death. Ye must 
indeed die, and so far death remains un- 
destroyed. But if the terrible be destroyed 
when it ean no longer terrify, and if the inju- 
rious be destroyed when it can no longer 
injure ; if the enemy be abolished when itdoes 
the work of a friend, and if the tyrant be 
abolished when performing the offices of a ser- 
vant; if the repulsive be destroyed when we 
can welcome it, and if the odious be destroyed 
when we can embrace it; if the quicksand be 
abolished when we can walk it and sink not; 
if the fire be abolished when we can pass 
through it and be scorched not; if the poison 


be abolished when we can drink it and be hurt | 


not; then is death destroyed, then is death 
abolished, te all who believe on ‘the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life;’ and the noble prophecy is 
fulfilled (bear witness, ye groups of the ran- 
somed bending dewn from a high citadel 
of triumph), ‘O Death, I will be thy plagues ; 
O Grave, I will be thy destruction.’ ” 








AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE UNITED STATES’ 
ARMY* 


Is the title of a book just published in Lon- 
don, and reprinted in this city by Stringer & 
Townsend, which is not without interest to 
American readers, on several accounts, In 
the first place, it has the good general recom- 
mendation of being simply and unostenta- 
tiously written, and telling its story well ; 
in the second, it has the singularity of being 
so written by a common, or rather, an un- 





Soldier in the United 
tions and Adventures 


* Autobiography of an English 
8 rising rva 
in the States and Mexico. Stringer & Townsend. 
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common soldier, in the ranks of a service 
certainly not at a premium in a country 
which has so many better rewards for enter- 
prise ; and, in the third place, it is an enter- 
taining account of the minutie of military 
life in our regular army, With the incidents 
of an enlistment, a sojourn at the encamp- 
ments or barracks of New York and Tampa 
Bay, and the whole line of the march of 
General Scott, from his bombardment of 
Vera Cruz to his grand entrance in Mexico. 

The American army service is made up of 
pretty nearl << European fighting coun- 
try—Ireland, England, Scotland, and France. 
Of these, from which country would you pro- 
bably select a Julius Cesar, with a sword in 
one hand and a pen in the other? If from any, 
certainly from canny, prudential Scotland. 
And you would be right, in this instance, for 
the narrator of tlfis brace of volumes was a 
weaver of Paisley—a calm, quiet, ious 
man—no doubt a goodjsoldier, as he is a re- 
spectable story-teller. Talking of nationali- 
ty, we may anticipate the narrative by pluck- 
ing an anecdote from the second volume, 
which exhibits the extraordinary humor and 
persistency of the Scottish character. When 
the army reached the National Bridge, in its 
progress through Mexico, our author gives 
vent to his first burst of enthusiasm for the 
natural scenery of the country, and how 
does he record it? why, as a Scotchman ex- 
presses admiration, all the world over, what- 
ever the object, whatever the theme,—by 
talking of the glories of Scotland. A pretty 
remote analogy, you may say, between the 
terra caliente of tropical Mexico, and bleak, 
drizzly, barren Scotia. Not at all, for a gen- 
tleman born north of the Tweed. “‘ Scotland, 
or d n me!’ was the exclamation of Jock 
Whitelaw, a Glasgow callant, as the scene 
opened on his delighted vision.” There is 
strength of character in that; it inspires con- 
fidence in the man, and will beget in the 
reader a desire to listen further to this ano- 
nymous North Countryman. 

He enlisted at New York, in the autumn 
of 1845, just previous to the advance upon 
Mexico; was courteously received, and trans- 
planted at once to the camp at Governor’s 
Island. A little incident, at the outset, will 
show the ready ear of the new recruit :— 


A HINT TO AN OFFICER. 


“ At sunset the sergeant accom d me and 
two other recruits down to the boat, which lay 
in front of Castle Garden. The garrison boat 
was a large, handsome, and neatly painted cut- 
ter, rowed by six soldiers, with a corporal act- 
ing as coxswain. Seated in the stern of the 
boat were a couple of young officers, smoking 

i They were probably chagrined at hav- 
ing been detained a minute or two while we 
were coming down ; for one of them called out 
in a petulant tone to us, to jump in and 
be d——. I looked with a little surprise at the 


would-be aristocrat specimen of equal rights 
who had spoken, and could perceive That be‘had 
bei 


the a of youth and inexperience, 

little eee at a boy. One of the Seaelis 
muttered, loud — to be heard by the gen- 
tleman, who sta and colored, but as 
thought it prudent to decline a reply, “Faith, 
and there’s many a strong word comes off a 
weak stomach.’” 

Every New Yorker remembers that camp 
of “b’hoys” at Governor's Island; but few 
had any insight into its inner life. There 
must have been many scenes like this :— 





————_— 








A “s'HOY” SUDDENLY CUT SHORT. 
“ Before commencing, and as I was about to 
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sit down to my first breakfast on Governor's 
Island, a recruit, named Sweeny, who 
to New York, one of the ‘b’hoys, as they de 


light in being called, and a recognised and privi- 
op wit the recruits, volunteered to 
a blessing. It was evidently a preconcerted 


t with several of his influential 
friends, who used all their address, and a con- 
siderable — of exertion, to obtain silence. 
Having finally succeeded, Sweeny rose, with a 
face of the utmost gravity, and commenced a 
wr ia and irreverent parody. He concluded 

y d—g all those infernal scoundrels who rob 
poor soldiers of their rations. Amen. ‘Sweeny, 
get up, and go to the house,’ said a ser- 
geant, who entered as he sat down, after finish- 
ing this singular grace. Ay oy grumbled 
Sweeny, ‘I expected as much; I said how it 
would If a poor devil wants to be ever so 
religious, it’s no ure a-trying of it here. I sup- 
pose that’s what you call liberty of conscience in 
this blessed free republic of ours. Hang me if 
it is not ey to make a man curse Washing- 


ton, or his old grandmother, even.’ So saying, 
and swallowing his indignation along with a 
gulp of the wretched coffee, and taking his bread 


in his hand, amidst the sympathy of his admir- 
ing friends, he walked off to the guard house, 
muttering curses, not loud but deep, on the ty- 
ranny of the military authorities.” 


A t deal was heard in our police courts 
of efforts to get off from the enlistments, on 
the plea of minority, &c. There was another 
method occasionally practised, sometimes as 
successful :— 


AN ESCAPE AND A JOKE. 


“The common method adopted by the re- 
cruits who wished to desert from Governor's 
Island, was to éngage a boat to come over in 
the night-time to take them off, while others 
trusted themselves and their fortunes to a single 
plank in the following manner. Watching when 
the tide was setting into the harbor, they fasten- 
ed their clothes to a plank, and by swimming 
and holding on to it while they directed its 
course, with the assistance of it and the tide, 
they easily reached New York, or Brooklyn. 
One morning we missed two large tubs which 
we had made by sawing a hogshead in two, and 
which always stood at the pump, being used as 
washtubs by the recruits, who were under the 
necessity of scouring their own linen on the 
island. Many and various were the conjectures 
as to the missing utensils, until some one sugvest- 
ed the probability of their having been used to 
ferry over the two recruits who were reported 
absent that morning. This surmise was soon 
after confirmed by one of the permanent com- 
pany who had been in New York on the previ- 
ous night, and who stated, that he had seen two 
small strange-looking craft, answering to our 
description of the missing tubs, paddling, in the 
grey twilight of the a one of 
the wharves in New York, where there is little 
doubt that their adventurous navigators effected 
a safe landing. 

“A rather ludicrous circumstance happened 
to a captain of a schooner who picked up one of 
these deserters in the bay. deserter had 
left Governor’s Island on a plank, and having 
miscalculated the run of the tide, he was rapidly 
drifting out to sea, when he was seen and picked 
up by the schooner. It would seem, however, 
that the poor fellow had only escaped one 
danger to run into another; for the captain, on 
questioning him, and finding that he was a de- 
serter, not being of those who think that a good 
action is its own reward, resolved upon obtain- 
ing the more tangible one of thirty dollars, the 
sum paid for the apprehension of a deserter, by 
delivering him up to the authorities as soon as 
they should arrive at New York. However he 
concealed his design from his intended victim, 
to whom he appeared exceedingly kind and at- 





tentive, gi him a good stiff glass of grog, 
od tn the os to wear until his own were 
dried. On arriving at the wharf, he told him he 
had business ashore, and recommended him to 
stay bese yr was until evening, as + a 
to) being Moma should he go 

pap. oy pre A t all events, he was not 
to think of till he should return. So say- 
ing, and locking the cabin door upon the desert- 
er, he went off to Governor's Island to procure a 

of soldiers for his apprehension. 

° hile the deserter was not idle or 
asleep, and having ‘smelt a rat’ from the cap- 
tain’s manner, ially from the circumstance 
of his having locked the cabin door, he resolved 
= turning the tables upon him. The result 
of this resolution was, that on the return of the 
captain with a party of soldiers, he found that 
not only had he lost his trouble, but that duri 
his absence his chest had been broken open 
a considerable sum of money, together with a 
valuable lever silver watch, had been abstracted 
by the miserable-looking wretch on whom he 
had calculated for turning in thirty dollars. The 
captain, who looked extremely foolish, had evi- 
dently caught a Tartar, instead of a deserter, 
being minus sixty, instead of plus thirty dollars, 
and in place of receiving sympathy was la’ 
at by all who heard ‘the story. What added 
flavor to the jest among the recruits, was the 
curious, half-witted, and simple looks of the de- 
serter, who was = considered deficient in 
intellect ; but who clearly proved himself more 
rogue than fool upon this occasion.” 


For a private paraded through a city street 
on his way to engage in the battles of a 
country, in which he ean have no great patri- 
otic interest, this revenge must be pardoned : 


BUNKER HILL, A BULL, 


“ We arrived at Boston about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and after transferring our baggage 
from the railway cars to waggons, we marched 
through the city with our regimental colors dis- 
played, and our band playing in front, which 
attracted a great crowd around us. On our way 
through the common, we got a glimpse of the 
famous Bunker's Hill monument. 

“* A very common-place looking affair, but a 
remarkable monument for all that,’ observed 
Bill Nutt; ‘it being the only monument known 
to exist that has been erected to commemorate a 
defeat,’ 

“*Arrah, whisht with your blather, man; 
don’t you percvive the illegant allegory of the 


thing? it’s only a standing real genuine Ameri- | P 


can bull, set up in opposition to the old English 
one,’ said Paddy Byrne.” 


We pass over a pleasantly told sea voyage 
and sojourn at Tampa Bay for an incident or 
two of the campaign. This before Vera 
Cruz :— 

SENSATION OF A BOMBSHELL. 


“Tt was here that I heard, for the first time, 
the singular and diabolically-horrific sound which 
a large shell makes when passing within a short 
distance ; I don’t mean when it explodes (as 
that exactly resembles the noise in firing 
a gun), but when it passes within a few, or it 
may be fifty or a hundred yards; the noise 
Hy equally loud and discordant in either 
ease. I recellect a reply of honest Mick Ryan 
on being asked if he bad ever heard a sound 
like that before. “No,” said Mick, “one can 
both hear and feel that sound—by the Eternal, 
I felt it all over.” There is no earthly sound 
bearing the slightest resemblance to its monstrous 
dissonance ; the angriest shriek of the railway 
whistle, or the most emphatic demonstration of 
an asthmatic engine at the starting of a train, 
would seem like a strain of heavenly melody by 
com n. 

“It was amusing, even amidst the r 
from these horrid missiles, to see an officer, after 
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getting up and anathematizing his men . 
tically for pt Ro on the sand, drop ra 
dealy and as flat as any of them, when the ney; 
shell came whizzing rather close to him.” 


General Scott’s reputation for soldiership 
and humanity is always safe in our adyenty;. 
er’s hands ; but he is rather sarcastic on the 
General of his division “Old Day Twiggs,” 
as he calls him—of whom this is rather , 
mild anecdote :— 


HERE'S OLD pavy! 


“We halted in the village of Santa Fé for , 
short time, and General Twiggs and the officers 
of his staff entered a house w they sat down 
to rest, sheltered from the scorching heat of the 
sun, Some of the men in the meantime had 
discovered an apartment at the other end of the 
building, containing some barrels of aGuadiente, 
or Mexican brandy, and an entrance having been 
effected, a considerable portion of the liquor 
had found its way into the men’s canteens, be- 
fore a knowledge of their proceedings had been 
communicated by the Mexican to the General, 
The fury of General Twiggs as he rushed to the 
scene, and the celerity with which the marav- 
ders ‘vamoosed the ranche, as they heard the 
ominous alarm of ‘d——n! here's old Davy, 
transcend description. Two or three of the un. 
lucky wights, however, he met on the threshold 
of the door, on their way out ; these he seized 
by the collar and swung round till he had an 
ype of administering a sound kick to 
their posteriors, or a buffet or two from his heavy 
fist on the side of the head, stamping and shout- 
ing vociferously. None of them, however, 
stuyed to remonstrate on these rather unpleasant 
demonstrations of the old General’s irascibility ; 
being only too happy to get out of that fix so 
easily, and the bugle having been ordered to 
sound ‘The Assembly,’ we were formed into 
our ranks, and the march was immediately re- 
sumed,” 


This camp incident would not discredit 
De Foe. It came off on the night before the 
battle of Cerro Gordo :— 


THE LOAN OF A PIPE. 


“One of our lieutenants sent a sergeant to 
man of the name of Rielly whom he saw smok- 
ing, with a request for a smoke of his pipe. 

“* Arrah, sweet is your hand in a pitcher of 
honey, my jewel,’ said Rielly ; ‘the lieutenant 
is mighty condescending. Maybe you would be 
lased, sergeant, to inform the lieutenant, along 
with Rielly’s compliments, that if he will wat 
till Rielly has his own smoke—may the holy 
Virgin be near us! maybe it’s the last smoke 
ever the same Rielly will take—and till Micky 
Ryan, who axed the pipe afore him, has bads 
turn of it, I'll not be agin lending him the pipe 

“* Faith ye hae sent the sergeant aff wi’ a flea 
in his lug? said a broad en countryman of 
mine of the name of Findlay. ‘ Bad luck to the 
impidence of the ra sure it’s a gag 
they would be after putting in my mouth in 

lace of a pipe, if I was to ask one o themselves 

a loan of the same thing, was the rejoinder 
of Teddy Rielly.” 

There is graver matter in this book, invol’- 
ing charges of cruelty, and attacks upon the 
service, which we would not diseuss, on the 
statements of an anonymous writer, or ®%- 
cept, without a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances. The aa of the army 
and navy are not pleasing things to contem- 
plate; neither are the necessities out © 
which they arise. The material of the 
American army is probably not the best 12 
the world; and its discipline—like that of all 
armies, in time of war—must be rigorous 
Still, something may be learnt, even from 
an alien soldier of the ranks; and the fre 
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uent of this writer of difficulties 
which t have been avoided by sagacity, 
mingled with genuine courtesy on the part 


of the officers, are worth listening to—for 
they touch a principle of which human na- 
ture will always need to be reminded—the 
use and proprieties of authority. Our offi- 
cers of West Point are courteous, and gen- 
tlemanly, and amiable men: but we have yet 
to meet the man, dressed in any authority, 
whether parent, employer, master, teacher— 
official of any ilk, on sea or land—who may 
not be the better for thinking seriously and 
wisely u the great dramatist’s universal 
ee “though it is excellent to have 
the giant’s stre , it is tyrannous to use it 
like a giant.” 
LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Tue first number of the “Journal of the 
German Oriental Society,” for the present 
year, brings the intelligence that M. Blau, a 
distinguished young oriental scholar, who was 
chosen as editor of that journal a few months 
since, had since received from the Prussian 
government an appointment in connexion 
with the Prussian wes at Constantino- 
ple, and had immediately left for that city. 
A letter received in this city, from Prof. 
Fleischer, of Leipszig, gives us this further 
information :— 


“From Blau we have good accounts. He 
arrived safely in Constantinople, lives in 
the hotel of the Prussian embassy as an at- 
taché, and is already in full literary activity. 
He will take his place, before long, as one of 
the first members of an Asiatic Society of Con- 
stantinople, which has been formed there by 
oriental scholars from Europe and America, 
and will continue the publication of the Jour- 
nal Asiatique de Constantinople, begun by 
Cayol. 

“Thus is added one link after another to 
the great chain which our world-subduing 
atudies are drawing around the globe.” 


The Troy (N. Y.) Daily Whig has the 
following account of a gentleman of that 
city, which, in more ways than one, exhibits 
the honorable universality of the American 
people :— 


“Among all the wanderings of our country- 
men, among all the pursuits in which they 
have hon tad to engage, few have been so 
widely extended as those of our citizen, F. E. 
Hall, Esq. During his seven years’ residence 
in Hindostan, he has been engaged, with unre- 
mnitting industry, in studying the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, the ancient and now obsolete language 
of that country, the language from which are 
formed all the modern languages or dialects of 


the t peninsula of India, the language of 
the Brahmins, the la Neh 


uage in which are 
written their sacred ks, the language 
which carries us nearer than all others to 
the world’s beginning. While it is gratifying 
to know that we have a successful searcher in 
- almost Pape and unexplored mine of 
earning, it is easing to know that 
the labors of Mi Hult se Vice-Principal of 
‘he Benares college, are appreciated by the 
he Government, to whom the institution 

0 








“At the opening of the ‘Benares New Col- 
lege,’ on the 11th of January, 1853, the Hon. 
ames Thomason, Lieutenant Governor of 
India, in his dedicatory address (published in 
the Benares Recorder), after speating of the 
religious belief of the Hindus, of the doctrine 

metempsychosis, prevalent and acknow- 
ledged among them, and of their philosophy 
generally, from the premises of which he stat- 





ed ‘the correct conclusions of European phi- 
losophy might be attained,’ continued his ad- 
dress in this wise :— 

“*We have not found the people of this 
country an ignorant or simple race. They 
were of a system of philosophy 
which we could not ignore. Some persons, in 
the pride of political superiority, may affect 
to despise it, but it has roused the curiosit 
and excited the wonder of the learned, in all 
countries of Europe. Dr. Ballantyne’s pub- 
lications enable the most superficial read- 
er to discover that it possesses a depth of 
thought, a precision of expression, and a sub- 
tlety of argument, which are amongst God’s 
choicest gifts to his creatures. These may be 
misused, but they may also be reclaimed, and 
devoted to the highest purposes. There is no 


obstacle to the success of this effect, but its | 


innate difficulty. Admitting, however, that 
it is a desirable end to attain, no difficulty 
ought to prevent its accomplishment. But 
the difficulty has already been overcome. 
Seotland has given us Dr. Ballantyne, Ame- 
rica has lent us Mr. Hall. Here they are, 
both successfully laboring to accomplish the 
object. We give them all the encouragement 
in our power: we strengthen their hands, 
print and cireulate their publications, and, 
above all, we prepare for them this noble edi- 
fice, and we admit that, with all its ornament, 
it is but a fitting stage on which such an ex- 
periment should be worked out.’ 

“A compliment of this nature, well deserv- 
ed and honestly given, carries an influence be- 
yond the moment, in which the words that 
expressed it fell from the ar That the 
labors of Mr. Hall may be fully rewarded; 
that he may be the means of opening to the 
minds of his countrymen the stores of litera- 
ture which have been for ages hidden from 
the European world; that he may see in his 
own day, the full effects of his noble and self- 
sacrificing toil; that through his instrumental- 
ity, the study of that language from which all 
others have sprung, may be introduced into 
our colleges; that he may live to return, an 
honor to his countrymen, and a bright example 
of that stern, uncompromising, unflinching per- 
severance, which has its reward in itself, is not 
only our wish, but that of many who knew 
him, years before we touched foot on Trojan 
soil.” 

Though the number of works published 
on Natural History is great, and the subjects 
offered by that science possess absorbing in- 
terest, not only for the student, but for 
every true lover of nature, yet it is rare that 
any book makes its appearance which can be 
recommended to the public as combining po- 
pular attraction with scientific accuracy. 
That such combination can be attained, the 
eminent success of works = pre on orni- 
thology, in various parts of the globe, has al- 
ready demonstrated. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
see the first number of a work, a supple- 
ment to the smaller edition of Audubon’s 
“Birds of America,” and which will, if con- 
tinued; offer descriptions and figures of all 
those species found in our territory which 

the notice of the energetic author of 
the last mentioned work. 

The necessity of such a work, for ved ae 
pose of identifying many species now fami- 
liar to every one who has wandered through 
our country (and who has not?), will 
seen, when it is mentioned that there are 
now known about one hundred and fifty na- 
tive species not figured in Audubon: that is 
to say, nearly one fourth of the whole num- 
ber found in our possessions. 





} 





Many of these have never been figured at 
all, while figures of others are only accessi- 
ble through a large number of very expen- 
sive foreign works. In the present number 
the excellent figures by George G. White, 
a young artist who thus far gives evidence of 
a most decided genius for natural history 
drawing, are taken from specimens preserved 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia, and, by the style of their exe- 
cution, as well as by their artistic merit, ren- 
der this in every way a suitable companion 
to Audubon’s beautiful work. 

The text contains many general notices of 
the distribution of similar birds through 
other countries, and points of philosophic 
generalization, which may not be found in 
the writings of other American ornitholo- 
gists, while a genial spirit throughout, and a 
capacity for admiring the beautiful, of which 
the bird, above every other type in the ani- 
mal kingdom, is the incarnation, bespeak not 
an 4 the accurate observer, but the amiable 
and devoted lover of nature. 

Another feature, thus far, we believe, new 
in works of this kind, is the introduction, 
under different species, of synopses of all 
the genera and species of the same group 
which oceur in the country. The combina- 
tion of such synopses will form a complete 
manual, which will supersede all those now 
in use, and which will enable travellers, in a 
small compass, to possess the means of iden- 
tifying all the birds they may meet with in 
their wanderings through the country. 

To the completion of this difficult task Mr. 
Cassin brings a mind strengthened by long 
and severe labor among some of the most 
difficult groups of birds. The catalogues of 
the Strigide, Caprimulgide, and Haleyonide 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, have al- 
ready shown his critical discrimination, and 
his familiarity with previous labors. Having 
access, in Philadelphia, to the largest collec- 
tion of birds ever formed, and to the most 
extensive ornithological library now existing, 
he has facilities for the complete investiga- 
tion of the subject, such as have happened 
to no other ornithologist in the country, and 
the young student may therefore feel confi- 
dent that the names given to the objects are 
really those by which they are known to sci- 
entific men, and that the latest results of in- 
vestigation are actually presented. 

The first number contains finely colored 
figures of the five following birds: the Mexi- 
can Jay, the Californian Woodpecker, the 
black-crested Chickadee, the Massena Par- 
tridge, and the white-headed Gull. 

The work will be completed in thirty 
parts, one of which will be published in each 
month, at one dollar per number; to form, 
when completed, two volumes. 

The remarkable report to the War Depart- 
ment on the Protection of the Delta of the 
Mississippi from overflows of the river, by 
Charles Ellet, Jr., Civil Engineer, has just 
been published, together with a supple- 
mentary memoir of the Ohio, in a manner 
worthy the importance of ihe subject, by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. Mr. Ellet ex- 
hibits the causes of the more frequent over- 
flows of the river in the extension of cultiva- 
tion, the rapid drainage of the country into 
the main stream by cut-offs, the extension of 
the levées, &c, To remedy this, a grand 
and simple plan of artificial reservoirs is pro- 
posed, to supply the place of the old swamps 
and level country, to be under complete eon- 
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trol, and furnish resources, when necessary, 
to the tributaries of the river. The value of 
this system in the case of certain streams, 
to a channel, a great artery of trade, 
which at one season of the year is feared 
as a tyrant from its excess, and at an- 
other is useless as a servant from its weak- 
ness, is sufficiently evident. It is an artificial 
system working in accordance with the na- 
tural. “Under the operation of human 
agency, and nothing else, the waters have 
been, and are still being, diverted from their 
course, and concentrated in the great rivers ; 
and it is now proposed to counteract the 
hurtful effeets of this diversion, by works of 
art, calculated first to restore, and ultimately 
to improve, the natural regimen of the 
streams. It is proposed, in short, to con- 
struct new reservoirs to receive the increased 
drainage produced by the plough, and to 
compensate for those reservoirs which have 
been, and are about to be, destroyed by the 
spade; and substitute for the swamps, which 
have always received the waters of overflow, 
capacious lakes in the rock-bound valleys of 
the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains.” “It 





would seem,” continues Mr. Ellet, “to be 
useless to demonstrate that such reservoirs | 
will be cheaper and more efficient than the | 
reservoir which has been formed of the river | 
itself, by the levées, and which ean only be 
made secure by the maintenance of from two | 
to three thousand miles of embankment, 
reared on a soil always liable to slip and to 
be undermined by the action of the pent-up 
water.” 

This is not a merely technical surveyor’s 
report, but a well written contribution to 
physical geography, of general interest in its 
exhibition of facts to the student of his 
country and its resources, apart from its local 
relations, and its plans and surveys of a 
gigantic system of “ internal improvements.” 





Narrative of the Voyage of the Herald, b 
Berthold Seemann just published in England, 
is an interesting and valuable account of a 
voyage around the world, during the years 
1845 and 1851, undertaken for the purpose 
of s¢ientifie survey. The original purpose 
was varied by an order from the admiralty to 
search for Sir John Franklin; and there is, 
accordingly, in addition to other matter, a 
very interesting history of several cruises in 
the arctic regions. 

The eastern and western coasts of South 
America were visited; California, Oregon, 
and Vancouver’s Island, the Arctic regions, 
the Sandwich Islands, and, finally, India and 
China. The book contains some facts of 
especial value to American vessels, navigating 
the coast from Panama to San Francisco and 
Oregon; and the work is written in an ex- 
cellent narrative style. Mr. Seemann, the 
author, was the naturalist of the expedition, 
and his scientific observations form an attract- 
ive portion of his book. 

e quote one of its anecdotes which, for 
its finished picturesqueness and for its per- 
vading and many-tongued moral, is worthy to 
keep company with the best “ known fable 
in p":— 

A TRAP TO CATCH A POLAR BEAR. 

“A thick and strong piece of whalebone, 
about four inches broad, and two feet long, is 
bent double. While in this state, some pieces 
of blubber are wrapped around it, and the 
contrivance placed in the open air, where a 
low temperature renders it hard and compact; 





it is now ready for use. The natives, being 


armed with bows and arrows, and, taking the 
frozen mass with them, depart in quest of their 
prey, and, as soon as the animal is seen, one of 
them deliberately discharges an arrow at it. 
The bear, feeling the insult, pursues the Pg 
now in full retreat; but, meeting with the 
frozen blubber, dropped expressly for it, swal- 
lows the lump. e chase, the exercise of 
running, and the natural heat of the inside, 
soon cause the dissolution of the blubber; the 
whalebone, thus freed from incumbrance, 
springs back to its old ition, and makes 
such havoe with the intestines, that the beast 
discontinues the chase and soon dies.” 


One of the most useful bibliographic 
works relating to the present century is 
“ Hodgson’s a Catalogue of Books, 
published in Great Britain 1816-51.” It is 
of constant reference in the hands of book- 
sellers, librarians, book collectors, &ec, Its 
arrangement was simply alphabetical, with 
the name of the book, the author, the pub- 
lisher, and the price. A Classified Index has 
just been published in a separate volume un- 
der thirty-four divisions, so that what book 
has appeared on any particular subject may 
be seen at a glance. This adds greatly to 


| the value of the work to the general student 


and will now render the two volumes an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to any private 
library. Like the former work, the Classi- 
fied Index is published in this country by 
David Davidson, 109 Nassau street. 


The second and third numbers of Drake’s 
History of Boston (Boston, Perkins) include 
the events, in a diary chronological form, of 
1630-31. The story of the first founda- 
tions of the settlement is told with great 
minuteness, and constant references to the 
very full sources of information opened of 
late years. The author’s editorship of the 
New England Historical Register is guaran- 
tee for the spirit and pains-taking of the pre- 
sent work. 


An edition, without the English plates, 
of Gray’s Poetical Works, with the neat and 
judicious memoir by Professor Henry Reed, 
has been issued in a cheaper, but stil! elegant 
form, by Baird, Philadelphia. We have spo- 
ken of this copy before, and have now only 
to commend it as the best American edition. 
Considerable attention, by the way, has been 
called to Gray’s poems of late by the fre- 
quent employment of them by Webster, par- 
ticularly on his death-bed. It had rather an 
odd effect to see this circumstance turned to 
account on a bookseller’s show-bill in Broad- 
way, advertising Gray’s Poems, with a por- 
trait prefixed of Daniel Webster! 

A new edition, with improvements, of 
Grimshaw’s History of the United States, has 
been published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
Philadelphia. he additions include the 
Mexican war, a brief chapter on the Discov- 
ery of America by the Northmen, population, 
titles, &c. This work has now been before 
the public for thirty years. 

We have also a new edition, brought down 
to the election of Pierce, of Wilson’s School 
History of the United States, a book with some 
excellent features, as the chart of events, the 
geographical illustrations on the page and the 
appendix, with the history of Canada, Mexico, 
and the constitution of the United States. 
It is published by Newman and Ivison. 


ORLD. -__ | Aprin 16, °53 
ee 


Several volumes of Baird’s Scientitie Many. 
als have just been issued or re-issued jp 
improved form. The Practieal Instructions 
for the various Manufacturers of Perfumery 
by Campbell Morfit, appears in a revised ed. 
tion. Dr. C. H. Pierce’s volume on the tests of 
the Adulteration of Drugs, &e., a subject of 
constant reference in a commercial commy. 
nity, is now issued by this house. The Dyer's 
Instructor, by David Smith, offers some cicht 
hundred receipts to those engaged in the art 
of dyeing silk, cotton, wool, &c. 


One of our leading dailies, in an abstract of 
an able article on the Rappings, from the Lon. 
don Leader, the other day, spoke of its coy. 
tributor as “a Mr. G. Lewes,” thereby some- 
what diminishing the force of its own position 
and the testimony which it brought forward 
from the English journal. Mr. Lewes is we!| 
enough known both in Europe and America 
to be spared the indefinite article. He is the 
author of the brilliant novel, “ Ranthorpe,” 
which is familiar to many readers of this 
country, and has been reprinted on “ the con- 
tinent ;” and he is also known over the title 
of “ Vivian,” the profound and sympathetic 
dramatic critic of the Leader. Mr. Lewes js 
therefore not only a man of mark, but he is, 
by his various labors, worthy to be regarded 
as amaster workman in his way, instead 
of being “articled” to an indefinite allu. 
sion. 

The Planter; or, Thirteen Years in the 
South, by a Northern Man. Philadelphia 
H. Hooker.—This is a warm defence of the 
institution of slavery. The author's expe- 
rience seems to be derived mainly from Flo. 
rida, a more favorable point of observation, 
probably, than the southwestern States, 
society in the former region having long 
been in a permanent settled position. He 
describes the slaves from his own observa- 
tion of and conversation with them, as re!i- 
gious, happy, and contented; he contrasts 
their well cared-for condition with that of 
the same race in Africa, all of whose native 
tribes appear, from the evidence of travellers, 
subject to a far worse servitude than in any 
other part of the world, and in constant peri! 
of life from the chances of savage war or the 
caprice of cruel rulers. His evidence on this 
point, drawn from various African travellers, 
tends to show that slavery in Africa exists 
independently of, and was established long 
prior to, the slave trade with England and 
America. 

The condition of the free blacks at the 
North, and that of fugitive or manumitted 
negroes, is compared with that of the south- 
ern slave, to the advantage of the latter ; and 
a similar comparison, with a similar resu!t, 
with the coolies of India. 

The writer’s sympathies are evidently with 
the southern view of this vexed question; 
but his temperate and candid tone, and the 
force of his numerous facts should command 
the attention of northern readers. His work 
is one of much interest, apart, even, from his 
chief subject matter, on account of the pic 
tures it contains of southern scenery 40 
southern life and manners. 


Agatha’s Husband. By the author of 
“ Olive,” the “ Ogilvies,” &e. rs.—Aga- 
tha isa young lady, left mistress of herself 
and of a large fortune, in her teens, under the 








mare of a Major Harper, a gay 204 
andsome bachelor, but a few years older 
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rself. Everybody says he will be 
<a husband; but everybody, as is often 
the case, is mistaken, as a brother of the 
Major's comes along from Canada, and mar- 
ries the Iady. He is of a shy, reserved, 
somewhat distrustful temper. She, never 
having been subjected to the discipline of 
misfortune, is, although a well-meaning girl, 
somewhat brusque and haughty. They love, 
but do not understand and perfectly sympa- 
thize with, one another, and consequently 
give themselves a great deal of self torture. 
Much nice discrimination of character is 
shown in the treatment of this couple, and 
in those of the gay, showy man of the world, 
the Major, and other personages of the 
book. The plot is, in many places, improba- 
ble, and the mystifications of the married 
pair earried too far; but the book is still 
excellent. 


Amabel ; a Family History, by Elizabeth 
Wormeley. Putnam.—Elizabeth Wormeley 
sounds like a nom de plume. If it be one, 
the disguise is not likely to be long needed ; 
for success has a marvellous facility in bring- 
ing out real names from aliases ; and such 
good fortune we cannot but predict for the 
writer of Amabel. It will hold a foremost 
rank among the many good novels we have 
been favored with this season. There is a 
great deal of freshness about the scenes and 
characters of the book, especially in those 
drawn from the Island of Malta, compara- 
tively new ground for book-makers, other 
than Mediterranean travellers. The chief 
incident of the plot is similar to that of 
Agatha’s Husband; but though the issue is 
the same in both, the treatments and inci- 
dents are so greatly varied, that a comparison 
of the two will be found highly interesting. 


The Adopted Daughter, by Miss Jewsbury. 
Harpers.—A little story, designed to show 
the troubles to which children are exposed, 
where no consideration is shown for the 
sensitiveness and peculiarities of character 
existing in the young as well as those of ma- 
turer years. It is written by the heroine in 
a very pretty, half childish style. 

The North American Review for April is 
an excellent number. Several of the arti- 
cles have an evident reliance on a fund of 
original information and study, as the paper 
on M, Libri and Bibliomania, which bears un- 
doubted marks of the amateur, and the sketch 
of the life of Charles V., which is well 
worth reading, even after the pleasant paper 
in the last Quarterly. Its rapid historical 
review is admirably stated. Mr. Prescott, we 
learn from it, refused the Gonzalez papers— 
one of the main sources of Mr. Sterling’s 
book—at the modest price of 15,000 franes. 
He has since obtained all that is valuable 
from the original source, the Archives of Si- 
maneas, for his History of Philip I. An 
article on Calhoun’s Disquisition on Govern- 
ment controverts his extreme position of the 
right of one confederated state, by its veto, to 
arrest the movements of all its associates. 
The gold depreciation problem is handled in 
an intelligent paper, based on the recent essay 
of M. Michel Chevalier. 


Cheap literary enterprise, or rather the 
munificent li enterprise of the publish- 
ers, in behalf of books at once good and 
cheap, having exhausted some of the imme- 
diate topics of the day, is now employed in 





reviving books of a permanent and classical 
character, “ great nature’s stereotypes.” One 
of the newest and best enterprises of this 
character is The Universal Library of the 
Best Works of the Best Authors of all Na- 
tions, in ali departments of literature, issued 
from the London office of Messrs: Ingram, 
Cooke & Co., and, both wholesale and retail, 
by Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co. of this city. 
Comprehensive as the title is there is good 
promise in the seven parts before us of its 
being measurably kept. We have, as the 
commencement of six departments of His- 
tory and Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry, Fiction, Essays and Criticism, Miscel- 
laneous Works, the several instalments of 
Izaak Walton’s Lives of Donne, Herbert, 
and their fellows, Anson’s Voyage Round 
the World, Seott’s Lady of the La e, Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, and La Fontaine’s Fables, 
Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
Saintine’s Piceiola, and Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy. The sum total for the whole of 
these, in a neat English edition, is seven shil- 
lings and six pence, less than a shilling ster- 
ling, or about twenty cents a book, and no 
small book either; for instance the whole of 
Richard Walter’s account of Anson’s Voy- 
age, price one shilling! The stvle is double 
columns and the type is necessarily small; 
but the book is well printed, and on excellent 
paper. Besides the more familiar cntion, | 
we are promised such authors as Alfieri, | 
Ariosto, Lope de Vega, Wieland, &c. We 
should not forget the vignette illustration | 
and genial frontispiece to each book, which | 
may be had separately. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER OF WASHINGTON. 
To the Editors of the Literary World : 
I senp a copy of a letter from Gen. Wash- | 
ington, addressed to James Wilson, Esq, 
a prominent member of the Congress which 
sat at Philadelphia in 1777. A friend, in his | 
search for some papers of importance, which | 
ate now in possession of Mr. Wilson’s descend- 
ants, accidentally came across the original. 
He also found a letter addressed to Gen. | 
Washington, from Gen. Lafayette. You will | 
at once see that this letter was penned in the | 
darkest period of the Revolutionary War. | 
May there not be found more letters of “the | 
Father of his Country,” which, if Mr. Sparks | 
had, would have added much more to the in- 
terest of the volumes issued by him? 
Yours, &e. 
Georce R. Evtize. | 


HEAD QuARTERS, 





Morristown | 
15th March, i777, | 
Dear Sir: 
Give me leave to introduce to your atten- | 
tion Major General Greene, who obliges me 
by delivering this. He is a gentleman in 
whose abilities I place the most intire confi- | 
dence. Along acquaintance with him justifies 
me in this. e danger of communicating 
by letter our present situation, and the indis- 
— necessity of Naty go knowing it, 
ave compelled me, tho’ I can ill spare so 
usefull an officer at this time, to send him to 
Philadelphia.—His perfect knowledge of our 
pobre 0 and of my opinion, enables him to 
0 


give Congress the most satisfactory accounts 
they can desire. 
I am 
Dear Sir 


your most hum. servt. 
G° Wasninetoy. 





RHYMIC LATIN POXTRY. 
Editors of the Literary World : 
Your correspondent XX, in your issue of 
March 26th, has presented a part of a very 
fine hymn, accompanied with an excellent 
translation. He speaks, however, of the 
hymn, as presented by himself, as a whole. 
hy, | know not. I send you herewith the 
portion which precedes the part which he has 
so ably translated, and should feel, in com- 
mon with many, greatly gratified to see from 
some of your correspondents, an equally 
good translation of this. The hymn is doubt- 
less Hildebert’s (Bishop of Anomanum or 
Mans), who flourished in the 12th century. 
Archbishop Usher, who transcribed it from a 
MS. copy in the Cottonian library, ealls the 
lines “ rythmos elegantissimos ;” and I agree 
with XX in saying, that this hymn is the 
noblest specimen of this kind of writing I 
have ever seen. 
R. W. Le 
GREENVILLE, N. Y., March 30th, 1853, 
I. 
Extra portam jam delatum, 
Jam fostentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta ligat, lapis urget: 
Sed, si jubes, hie resurget : 
Jube, lapis revolvetur ; 
Jube, vitta disrumpetur ; 
Exiturus, nescit moras, 
Postquam clamas, Ezi foras. 


Il. 


In hoe salo mea ratis 
Infestatur a piratis : 

Hine assultus, inde fluctus: 
Hine et inde mors et luctus. 
Sed tu, bone nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 
Fac abscedant hi pirate, 
Due ad portum, salva rate. 


m1. 
Infeecunda mea ficus 
Cujus ramus, ramus siccus, 
Incidetur, incendetur, 
Si promulgas, quod meretur. 


Iv. 
Sed hoe anno dimittatur 
Stercoretur, fodiatur ; 
Quod si needum respondebit, 
Flens hoe loquor, tune ardebit : 
Vetus hostis in me furit, 
Aquis mersat, flammis urit ; 
Inde languens et afflictus 
Tibi soli sum relictus ; 
Ut hie hostis evanesecat, 
Ut infirmus convalescat, 
Tu virtutem jejunandi 
Des infirmo, des orandi ; 
Per hee duo, Christo teste, 
Liberabor ab hae peste. 

v. 
Ab hac peste solve mentem, 
Fac devotum penitentem : 
Da timorem, quo projecto, 
De salute nil conjecto, 
Da spem, fidem, caritatem ; 
Da discretam pietatem : 
Da contemptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum supernorum. 


VI. 
Totum, Deus! in te spero; 
Deus, ex te totum quero. 
Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea euncta, tuum donum. 

vu. 

Tu solamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore, 


Tu in luetu mea lyra, 
Tu lenimen es in ira. 
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Tu in areto Sheraton, Ler me not, thou Kin eternal, discrimi , for a wonder. 
Tu in lapsu relevator: Enter Hell’s domains infernal ! What a 


Metum prestas in provectu, 
conservas in defectu. 

Si quis ledit, tu rependis; 

Si minatur, tu defendis; 

Quod est anceps, tu dissolvis ; 

Quod tegendum, tu involvis. 


1x. 
Tu intrare me non sinas, &e, 


To the Editors of the Literary World: 
GENTLEMEN : 
Though not without apprehension that 
our readers may be already satiated with 
tin Rhymes, and their unequal transla- 
tions, I yet presume to offer you a new Eng- 
lish version of Hildebert’s “Oratio ad Do- 
minum,” published in your last number. 
Yours, 





Aprii 1, 1853, 
L 
Keer, oh, keep me, Judge Eternal, 
From those caverns, dark, infernal, 
Where is weeping, where is wailing ; 
Where is shuddering, shivering, quailing ; 
Where, no longer judgment sleeping, 
Sinners their reward are reaping; 
Where tormenting conscience smiteth ; 
Where the worm for ever biteth: 
Death from death are all desiring, 
Death of hell knows no expiring. 
"1, 
Oh, that I may Sion enter, 
Where all peaceful pleasures centre ; 
David's city on God’s mountain, 
Sprung from light’s Eternal Fountain ; 
Jesus’ Cross its gate; by Heaven 
Truth, its key, to Peter given ; 
All its walls a living building ; 
King a happy people shielding. 
IL, 
There no night the day doth sever; 
Spring perennial, peace for ever ; 
ere each breeze sweet odors bringing, 
Festal songs for ever singing. 
Iv. 
There is no corruption reigning, 
There no frailty, ~ ov al 
None are dwarfish, none deforméd . 
All to Christ are there conforméd. 
v. 
Heavenly city, ne’er forsaken, 
On a Rock by storms unshaken ; 
Harbor safe in every danger : 
From afar, a storm-tossed stranger, 
How I greet thee, how desire thee, 
How I pant for, how require thee! 
VL 
What thy children’s blest employment,— 
What their sources of enjoyment,— 
What the bond their fond hearts tying,— 
What thy gems so beautifying ; 
— ag ’s, chaleedon’s glory, 
ho but thine can tell the story ? 
vil. 
In thy streets, where saints are meeting, 
All in groups each other greeting, 
There with Moses and Elijah 
May I sing my Hallelujah! 
Z. 


In addition to the versions originally pub- 
lished by us of this poem by Hildebert, we 
have yet another from the pen of our fre- 
quent contributor, the Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
which has just appeared in the Christian In- 
guirer :— 





' 


Where is sorrow, where is sadness, 
Where is horror, where is madness, 
Where the shameless are astounded, 
Where the guilty are confounded, 
Where the rack is ever slaying, 
Where the worm is ever preying ; 
Where all this endures for ever, 
For Gehenna’s death ends never. 


II. 
Me may Zion welcome savéd, 
Tranquil m4 seat of David ; 
God its builder, light immortal, 
Wood of holy cross its portal, 
Peter’s tongue its key, the nation 
Of the blest its population, 
Living rock the walls that bound it, 
Christ the guard that dwells around it. 


mI. 
In that city, light supernal, 
Peace perennial, spring eternal ; 
Odors there all heaven are filling, 
Festal music ever thrilling. 


IV. 

There is no defect remaining, 

No corruption, no complaining ; 

Naught defileth, naught deformeth, 

Christ to his all hearts conformeth, 
v. 

Heavenly city, Py -surrounded, 

On the Rock of Ages founded ! 

Friendly haven, safe retreating, 

From alar I send thee greeting! 

I salute thee—thee I yearn for— 

Thee I sigh for—thee I burn for! 


VL 

Oh, with what congratulations 
Throng thy gates the festive nations! 
What the warmth of their embracing, 
What the gem thy walls enchasing, 
What jacynth, what chaleedony, 
Known is to thy children only. 


vil. 
Through that city’s streets are wendi 
Holy thro their anthems Ok ey : 
There may I, among the pious, 
Sing with Moses and Elias! 

C. T. B. 


PuiLapevpaia, April Ind. 
You may recollect that in my last I alluded 
to a new comedy about to produced at 
the Walnut, entitled the “Prima Donna,” 
written by Bourcicault for the Adelphi. It 
has been shelved after one night, and reposes 
pip Se company with the “ White Slave,” 
and “ Drumming,” the last having had a pretty 
fair run for a piece so essentially local in its 
character, notwithstanding such curious in- 
consistencies, not to say absurdities, in the 
owe On Monday last, a very gorgeous 
ter spectacle was produced at the same 
theatre, called the Nymphs of the Red Sea. 
It was played in Boston ; to-night is the last 
performance of it, and “Undine” is to be 
revived on Monday, the 4th of April, pre- 
ceded by Miss Richings as Maritana, in Don 
Cesar de Bazan, introducing some of Wal- 
lace’s music. There is nothing new at the 
other places of amusement. 
The opera is at the National, and the three 
rformances that we have already enjoyed 
hove been Sonnambula, La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento and Lucrezia Borgia, the last having 
proved the greatest achievement on the part 
of Sontag. The houses have been immense, 
highly fashionable, and decidedly critical ; 





rence there exists between the 
Sontag of the Concert Room and the Sonta> 
of the Opera. It seems like a different per. 
son—almost like a different singer—did not 
the ear detect the same tricks adroitly yseq 
to cover the defects of the voice. Perhaps 
it may be that one expects better singing in 
a concert than in a theatre, or that the ear jg 
more critical in the former, and the mind 
more able to comprehend, and analyse the 
merits of a performance than when it js dis. 
tracted by the scenic accessories of the stave 
with the connexion and plot to be considered 
at the same time. oe 

At all events, Sontag is generally pro. 
nouneed here as ranking ions highee in 
operatic performance than upon-the rostrum 
of a music hall; but in my humble opinion 
this is,in no small degree, attributable to the 
great histrionic powers by this 
most talented lady ; for to me her execution 
appears to have the same want of decision 
and vigor, her trill the same absence of cer. 
tainty, and her intonation very nearly the 
same falsity, although less markedly than | 
have previously noticed, owing to the sup. 
port of the excellent troupe she has collected 
round her. 

The principal betrayer of her long musical 
career is the inability to sustain an equally 
good performance throughout three acts,— 
the third has, in Sonnambula and Lucrezia, 
proved a decided falling off from the two 
preceding it. This, of course, is owing to 
the t exertion which is called for, both 
Vv he personally, in the finales to the 
second acts in these operas; and itis at these 
culminating points of excited interest and 
highly wrought dramatic requirements tnat 
Sontag obtains her great triumphs. What 
can be finer, more true to nature, or worthier 
of praise than her acting during the short 
symphony which occurs in the finale to the 
second act of Lucrezia Borgia, between the 
exit of the Duke of Ferrara and the con- 
mencement of the duet by Gennaro and his 
unknown mother? The despair with which 
she throws herseif upon the couch after hav- 
ing given the poisoned wine, is succeeded by 
an almost delirious joy as she accidentally 
finds that the antidote is in her possession ; 
and the excellence of her actions at this 
point called forth the most tumultuous burst 
of applause I ever heard in Philadelphia. 
Between the exquisite music, and Sontag’s 
superb acting, the feelings had been wrought 
up to such a pitch, that nothing but an out- 
burst of the most deafening character could 
express the emotions experienced; and, al 
the fall of the curtain, the ovation was, lite- 
vallg> vociferous. 

eps the third act followed, and 
partially m the impression made by the 
hs triumphs, as from the entrance of 
ucrezia, in the banquet scene, to the death 
of Gennaro, the voices of the performers 
sunk gradually flatter and flatter, till it was 
really excruciating, The cabaletta and en- 
trance of Alfonso and the chorus were cut 
out very wisely. ; 

The “ Maria” of Madame Sontag is likewise 
wonderful, and her acting superior to that of 
any other “Child of the Regiment,” always 
excépting that little fascinating beauty, Thi 
lon, who was “cut out” for that particular 
character. 





eke « Amina” did not give such great 
satisfaction, as the most elaborate music 
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the réle oceurs in the last scene, and was, 
therefore, not given with the ease, grace, and 
it absolutely requires. 

« Linda di Chamouni,” a great favorite in 
this city, is announced for Monday evening, 
and will eommand even a larger house than 
last night, when the third tier had to be 
thrown open—against the expressed intention 
of the ent—in order to accommo- 
date the crowd that thronged to hear “ Lu- 
crezia.” 

Donizetti's operas are, probably, more ad- 
mired in Philadelphia, than those of any other | 
Italian composer; and although some would- | 
be critics attempt to decry the efforts of his | 
genius by calling his music “flimsy,” “ flip- 
~ pant,” and “ twaddle,” the houses are always | 
larger when one of his compositions is an- 
nounced than upon any other occasion. What 
is there “ flimsy” in Lucrezia Borgia? where | 
is the “ flippancy” of La Favorita? and in what | 
consists the “twaddle” of the Child of the | 
Regiment ? | 

ut, probably, I shall tire you with musi- 
cal matters before long, if I continue in this | 
strain; so, one more item and I am done. 

This time, not an opera, nor a concert, nor 
a song, nor a polka, but a solemn mass, com- | 








_ serves in his frequent conversations with the | having been delayed on account of the indis- 


| position of the author, will be published about 
P- the Ist of July. 


the words and acts of great men, but this relic- | 
worship is now very often carried to a ridiculous 
excess. Thus a writer in a Liverpoo! journal of | 
Monday, reviving a number of facts under the | 
head of ‘ Roscoeana, publishes the following: | 
—‘I well recollect his [the late Mr. Roscoe’s] | 
asking me what I was learning, and what I could | 
repeat. I told him I was learning the ‘ Busy | 
Bee,’ and ‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite.’ | 
‘Then,’ said he, taking both my hands in his, ; 
‘let us have “Let dogs delight ;’’ and I re- | 
peated it so standing. After telling me where | 
should lay more emphasis, he patted me on the 
head, and gave me a custard, of the kind we 
meet with at the attractive establishment of 
Mrs. Galt, and which he cut in two for me. it 
was the first custard I had ever eaten and it 
made such an impression upou me that I can 
truly say I have never partaken of that descrip- 
tion of pastry without a reminiscence of Mr. 

and Birchfield!’ This is of such a puffy | 
character that we almost suspect it has some 
business relation to ‘ the attractive establishment 
of Mrs, Galt’” ° 


— The readers of Layard must all have 
noticed the humor of character which he pre- 


oriental pashas and dignitaries, whether 
Arabs, Kurds, Chaldeans, or Devil-Worshi 


posed by one of our leading musicians, Leo- | pers. A letter, however, which he publishes | 
pold Meignen, the conductor of the Musical | in his new volume,—the reply of a Turkish | 
Fund Society, a graduate of the Parisian | Cadi in reply to inquiries touching the com- 
Conservatoire, and, not, improbably, the most | merce, population, and antiquities of his city— | 
profound theoretical musician resident in Phil- | is the gem of his collection thus far, a fossil 
adelphia—perhaps in this country. It will be | antique, comparable with the most stolid | 
rehearsed in public to-morrow (Sunday) | human-headed bull of the mound of Nim- | 


wilt thou fear neither man nor death, for surely 
thine hour will come ! 

“The meek in spirit (El Fakir), 
“Imaum Aut Zap1.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





New Pvusuicatioxs.—“ Theophilus Carey Calli- 
cot, whose elegant translations from Le- 
moinne’s Etudes Critiques were recently pub- 
lished in the ‘Musical World,’ has compiled, 
for Putnam & Co., a valuable GrocnaruicaL 
Dictionary, embodying the late censuses of 
the United States, Great Britain, Belgium, and 
France It is said that Mr. Callicot is now 
engaged in writing a history of Canada—a 
work for which he is well qualified, by his 
knowledge of the French language, and thor- 
ongh acquaintanee with American history and 
geography.”——Journal of Commerce, 

Leavirr & Auten, 27 Dey street, New York, 
haye in press “A Primary German Reader,” 
by W. H. Woodbury. They have just issued 


| a second edition of the “Shorter Course with 


the German Language,” by the same author. 
“Mr. Barns’s Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel,” which has been announced some time, 


“The Notes and Emendations of Shaks- 
peare’s Text,” from Collier's recently diseover- 


ed folio, are now ready in a compact 12mo, 


from the press of Redfield. 
Messrs. Lirrett, Son & Co., Boston, are pre- 
aring a new and beautiful edition in four 
arge volumes, handsomely printed and bound, 





evening, at St. Mary’s Church, with full or- | 
chestra and chorus, and is soon to be regularly | 
performed for the benefit of one of our chari- 

table institutions. I have frequently had the | 
pleasure of seeing the score daring the pro- | 
gress of the compositions, and feel that a | 
great suecess may be predicted as waiting to 

crown this effort of art and science ; for in 

such light may it be. most properly consi- 

dered. When a public performance of it 

takes place, you may depend upon hearing 

of it in detail, 

Sontag attended High Mass at St. Augus- | 
tine’s Church on Easter Sunday, and had an 
opportunity of hearing our best amateur per- 
formers in Haydn’s number two, I think. It 
18 very currently reported that the entire 
opera ‘roupe will sing the mass next Sunday, 
at the same church; and in such a case a 
Breat crowd may be anticipated in the huge 

uilding. 

Preparations are going forward for the 
opening of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
May; the walls have been so bared by the 
sale of the Meade Gallery, that some difii- 
culty is looked for, in order to obtain a sufli- 
cient number of paintings to supply the 
vacated space. There is no “ esprit du corps” 
ey our artists as there is in your city, and 
they do not come foward rapidly with offer- 
ings for the exhibition. 

itis said that Waugh is about to paint a 
second panorama of Italy. Rothermel has 
apparently changed his palette for one that is 
remarkably cold in its tone; and, conse- 
quently, two of his latest pictures are as 
chilly as a north-east wind, looking like icicles 
on the walls of Dewey’s Free Gallery. 








MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— The Weekly News and Chronicle (Lon- 


don), is answerable for this decided comi- 
cality —_ 


“It is very pleasing to see people treasure up 





| There is no God but God ! 


roud :— 


“ My illustrious friend and joy of my liver! 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and | 
useless. Although I have passed all my days in | 
this place, I have neither counted the houses 
nor have I inquired into the number of the in- | 
habitants; and as to what one person loads on | 
his mules and the other stows away in the bot- | 
tom of his ship, that is nv business of mine. | 
But above all, as to the previous history of this 
city, God only knows the amount of dirt and | 
confusion that the infidels may have eaten be- | 
fore the coming of the sword of Islam, It | 
were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. 

“Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after 
the things which concern thee not, Thoucamest | 
unto us, and we welcomed thee; goin peace. | 

“Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words; | 
and there is no harm done, for the speaker is one 
and tae listener is another. After the fashion of | 
thy people thou hast wandered from one place 
to another until thou art happy and content in | 
none. We (praise be to God} were born here, 
and never desire to quit it. Is it possible, then, 
that the idea of a general intercourse between 
mankind should make any impression on our un- | 
derstandings? God forbid ! 

“Listen, oh, my son! There is no wisdom | 


| 


| equal unto the belief in God! He created the | 


world, and shall we liken ourselves unto him in 
seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of his 
creation? Shall we say, behold this star spin- 
neth round that star, and this other star with a 
tail goeth and cometh in so many years? Let 
it go! He from whose hand it came will guide 
and direct it. 

“ But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, O 
man, for I am more learned than thou art, and 
have seen more things. If thou thinkest that 
thou art in this respect better than I am, thou 
art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that 
which I require not. Thou art learned in the 
things I care not for ; and as for that which thou 
hast seen, I defile it. Will much knowledge 
create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek 
Paradise with thy eyes? 

“Oh, my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, 
Do no evil, and thus 





/of “An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” by 
{Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A, of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. This edition will not be 
abridged, but contain the whole work, so that 
readers who desire to see all that was printed 
by Mr. Horne, ean find it here. The type will 
be large, clear, and distinct. : 
Messrs. Putiiips, Sampson & Co. have nearly 
ready “The Last Leaf from Sunny Side,” by 
Il. Trusta, author of “ Peep at Number Five,” 
“Tell-Tale,” “Sunny Side,” &c.; with a “Me- 
morial of the Author,” by Professor A. Phelps, 
of Andover; same size as the others of the 


| Series, and containing a fine portrait of the 


Author. “Geology of the Globe, and of the 
United States in particular ;” with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations of characteristic Fos- 
sils, by Edward Hitcheock, D.D., President of 
Amherst College, and Professor of ‘ Natural 
Theology and Geology ;” author of “ Religion 
of Geology,” &c., &e. Of the “Lectures on 
Life and Health,” by Dr. Alcott, author of 


| “The House I Live In,” &e., just published, 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s notice says: 
—‘The author of the above has written 
several works on Education, Morals, Health, 
and Physiology; but the present one he has 
bestowed great labor upon, and he intends it 
shall be ‘ Ais great work’ on ‘ Life,’ by showing 
the best means of prolonging it, and making it 
the most happy.” 

A translation of “Mr. Brodhead’s History 
of New York” into Dutch, under the author's 
sanction, is, we understand, to be published in 
Holland, 





PHILADELPHIA, April 9th, 1853. 

Editors of the Literary World: 

GENTLEMEN : 

While this community was wrought to the 
highest pitch of excitement, and the press al- 
most breathed of Lynch law, on the occasion 
of the monster, Spring, applying for a new 
trial, on the ground that a juryman had 
smuggled himself into the box, and answered 
to another’s name ; I rejoiced at it, and believ- 
ed I foresaw in it a means to draw public at- 
tention to one of the greatest curses which 
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ean fall-on any community. “Stupid and 
reckless” were the words Judge Thompson 
used in speaking of the creature, and they 
meant much, used by bim. He blushed for 
the education and intelligence of our people, 
and, from his manner rs known high charac- 
ter, I doubt not, will use his great influence in 
preventing, for the future, these stupid and 
reckless jurors being drawn. It is well this 
startling event has occurred, for it would in 
time come to be thought by the reflecting, 
that some seeret cause must exist for the need | 
of so much ignorance, that intelligence exist- 
ing somewhere required it for no right pur- 
se. 

Some months ago, on the trial of Garry, for 
murder, a witness was called to prove Garry’s 
disability from a previous fight. He testified 
to hearing the deceased say “he had worn a 
pair of boots out on Garry.” “What is that?” 
asked Judge Thompson. “Why, he wore a 

air of boots out on him, your honor; he 
Ficked him so hard.” Upon this, one of the 
jurymen, an inspired disciple of St. Crispin, 
at once feeling perfectly at home, and evincing 
a holy horror of Yankee boots, leaned forward 
and inquired—* Young man, were those boots 
sewed or pegged ?” 

Henry Carey Barev has just published the 
following important scientific books: “Per. 
faumery, its Manufacture and Use,” by Camp- 
bell Morfit; a new and revised edition, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, one vol. 12mo, 
This valuable work is well known, having met | 
with decided suecess on the publication of the | 
first edition. Mr. Morfit’s reputation as a chemist | 
is now so fully agreed to by all parties who are 
interested in that great science, that it is neces- 
sary for me to chronicle the appearance of the 
book. “The Dyer’s Instructor, comprising 
Practical Instruction in the Art of Dyeing Silk, | 
Cotton, Wool, and Worsted and Woollen 
Goods,” by David Smith; one vol. 12mo. 
This volume, containing nearly 800 receipts, is | 
pronounced by the best judges the most valu- | 





|} and Parlor, or Slaves and Masters,” and its 


a tale of the Revolution, displaying an uncom- 
—_ familiarity with the history of that pe- 
riod. 

E. H. Burrer & Co. have in press a bible, 
illustrated by a number of engravings, in the 
highest style of art. Its convenient size and 
its elegance will commend it to the country as 
very far superior to any yet produced; it is an 
improvement even on ter’s fine reading 
edition. These gentlemen have in prepara- 
tion for the autumn, a work by a gentleman 
well known for his superior cultivation and 
fine taste in literary matters, designed as les- 
sons of consolation, with the most exalted re- 
— teachings, for the sad bereavements 
which visit alike the cottage and the hall. I 
was shown some designs with which it is to be 
illustrated, and venture to predict for them 
the highest favor. They have in preparation, 
and permitted me to look over, the copy of 
“Egeria, or, Voices of Thought and Council 
for the Wood and Wayside,” by W. Gilmore 
Sims. The collectiqn of many years, it is a 
body of sentiment and opinion, full of thought, 
feeling, and experience of life. 

ee %. Pererson has got to the thirty-fifth 
thousand of J. Thornton Randolph’s “Cabin 


sale is greater than ever. “Clara Moreland, 
or Adventures in the Far South West,” by 
Emerson Bennett. The scene is laid in Texas, 
and the story closes by Col. Walker, of the 
Rangers, extricating the hero and heroine 
from a position of most involved danger, and 
with vivid scenes in the battles of the Rio 
Grande. “The Emigrant Squire,” by P. Hamil- 
ton Myers, and decidedly his best production. 
“The Two Merchants, or, the Solvent and 
Insolvent,” by T. S. Arthur, fully sustains the 
author’s reputation as a most successful writer 
of fiction. Mr. Peterson’s very large list of 
publications comprises the best works of many 
of the most popular authors, as Lever, Marry- 
att, Pickering, Ainsworth, Dumas, ete. 
Lirrixcort, Grampo & Co.’s publications of 


able work on the art which has yet appeared in | the month comprise : “Truths Illustrated by 
this country. “The Complete Practical Distil- | Great. Authors,” “Tales of the Southern Bor- 
ler,” by M. L. Byrn, M. D., one vol. 12mo.; and | der,” by C. W. Weber. “ Dictionary of Aids to 
“The Locomotive Engine,” including a deserip- | Reflection, Quotations of Maxims and Meta- 
tion of its strueture, ete., by Zerah Colburn; one | phors.” “Domestic Medicine and Household 
vol. 12mo., are additions to Mr. Baird’s well | Surgery,” by Thompson, edited by H. H. 
known and highly appreciated “ Practical Se-| Smith, M.D. “Scenes and Adventures in the 
ries.” “Examination of Drugs, Medicines, | Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark country in 
Chemicals, ete., as to their Purity and Adul- | Missouri and Arkansas,” by H. R. Schoolcraft. 
terations, by ©. H. Pierce, M. D., is an import-| “Spiritual Vampyrism ; or, the History of 
ant book by a scientific and able hand. “The | Etherial Softdown and her friends of the New 
Poetical Works of Thomas Gray ;” edited, with | Light,” by C. W. Weber. “ Epitome of Greek 
a Memoir, by Henry Reed, LL. D.; a new and/ and Roman Mythology,” by John 8, Hart, 
cheaper edition in one vol. 12mo. It is the | LL.D. 

most complete collection of the Poet which! T. & J, W. Jomyson have issued “Dunlop's 
has yet appeared. The arrangment of the | Laws of Pennsylvania, to 1853 ;” new and im 
poems is more satisfactory than in any other | proved edition ; pp. 1300. “ Wharton’s Digest 
edition, aud follows the date of composition as | of Pennsylvania Reports,” including 4th Har- 
nearly as practicable. Most valuable Notes, by | ris; 2 vols. 8vo. “ Archbold’s Law of Nisi- 
Gray himself, by Mitford, and by Reed, are add- | Prius;” 3d American edition ; 2 vols. 8vo, 
ed, by way of appendix. The biography isan) Mr. H. C, Hansoy, editor of “ The Florist and 
elegant piece of composition; the Poet's quiet Horticultural Journal,” has more than fulfilled 
aa simple life is pictured before us by the | his promise of making it as well the best as the 
hand of a master, who unites the ke2nest ap- | most elegantly embellished journal of its kind 
preeciation of poetie beauty with the deepest in the country. Nos. 2 and 3 contain a Morn- 
reading of, perhaps, any of our scholars. _ing Glory (I like that rich old English name) 


A. Tlarr has out a most useful book, “The | and a vase of daisies, all new varieties. As 


Practical Brass and Iron Founder’s Guide,” by | these plants have little or no fi 
James Larkin. 
brass foundry department of Reaney, Neafie | brilliant and more lasting. No. 4, to be out in 
& Co.'s celebrated works, in this city, and not a few days, will contain the Pharbitis Limbata, 
a little of the celebrity of their steam engines printed in eolors by Duval. I was shown 
is owing to the scientific knowledge and me-| proofs at each of the six a of printing, 
chanical skill possessed by Mr. Larkin. In| exhibiting the effect of each additional color, 


ance, the 


addition to the treatise on brass founding, | until completion. It will be thought equal to 


there are numerous practical rules, tables, and | anything yet performed in that line. 


receipts for gold, silver, tin, and copper found- 


psay & Braxiston have issued “ Elements 


and common sense views. No woman will close 
the book till she has read it te It is 


Schools and Coll An elementary work, 
well arranged, intelligible, and of the kind to 
attract inquiry. “ Aneedotes for the Steam- 


boat and Railroad,” with many a new joke and 
good thing introduced. Illustrations very well 
executed. These gentlemen have now in press 
“De Boismont’s Natural History of Hallucina- 
tion, Visions, Apparitions,” ete., from the 2nd 
Paris edition; a work of considerable note 
and authority. And also a new edition of Dr, 
Darlington’s “Flora Cestrica, or Botanist’s 
Companion.” 

Lea & Braycuarp have added to their list 
“Gluge’s Pathological Histology,” translated 
by J. Leidy, M.D. ; 4to., 12 plates. And “ Budd 
on Diseases of the Liver.” 2nd edition, 8vo., 
plates. 

J. W. Moore has completed “ Chambers’s 
Papers for the People,” by the publication of 
the twelfth volume. He also has out “An 
Exposition of the Prophecies of the Apoca- 
lypse,” by Rev. James Du Pui, Chaplain in the 
U.S. Army. This admirable work is the re- 
sult of more than twenty years enlightened 
research, and throws much new light upon a 
subject which has absorbed so much of every 
Christian’s most earnest thought and feeling. 
W. 8. Marten has published a “ History 
of the Israelitish Nation, from their Origin to 
their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans,” by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D. “A Commentary on the Songs of Solo- 
mon,” by Rev. George Burrowes, D.D. The 
third thousand of “The Young Marooners.” 
He has republished “ Basket of Flowers” and 
“Rosa of Linden Castle ;” and announces a 
new edition of ‘ Scott’s Commentaries,” five 
vols. 4to, 

Herman Hooker has made a valuable addi- 
tion to his stock in “The Planter; or, Thirteen 
Years in the South, by a Northern Man.” It 
is destined to be most extensively read, and 
as extensively useful in giving more correct 
views of Southern life than any or all the 
books heretofore written on the subject. Its 
tone is elevated, its views just, its pictures 
truthful and life-like, and its philanthropy 
Christian. It wants the clap-trap name of Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Log Cabin,” as well as the horrors 
ps ten by the distance between Boston 
and Charleston; but it does not want pure 
Engish writing, or patriotic sentiment, or 
deep insight into the schemes of envious 
rivals. 

i. C. & J. Bropre have just out “ An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Bookkeeping,” designed 
for Public Schools, by 8. W. Crittenden. The 
author’s well-earned reputation makes it unne- 
sera for use one single word of commenda- 
tion; but where a treatise renders a subject, 
universally held to be dry and unintelligible, 
so clear and simple as does this work, I cannot 
refrain. Why should not the farmer or 
the man of small income use the plain and 
easy means afforded by such a work, to know 
where he stands as r s this world’s goods, 
and how to economize—that bitter lesson, 
learned last of all? Avarice, perhaps, would 


Its author has charge of the | plates are the more desirable, for t ny ane 48 | not be so often the vice of age, did knowledge 


more uently accompany youth. 

W. pacer A ubllshes of The Behaviour 
Book,” by Miss Leslie ; “ Uncle Sam's Emanci- 
pation,” and “Unele Tom at Home.” This 
ast book was written by F. C. Adams, an 
Englishman, who has gone to England on, I 
believe, the Log Cabin mission. e intends 
returning again to this country, but not to re- 


ing, plumbers, bronze and bell founders, jew- of Health and Principles of Female Hygiene,” | sige again in the South. His effort is not 
is is @ reprint of a most | brilliant one, for he but groups together the 


ellers, ete. “ Léwig’s Chemistry,” translated | by E. J. Tilt, M.D. 


by Breed, and “The Monarehist,” by J. B. | excellent English work, written in a style sim- 


Wit 





Jones, author of “ Wild Western Scenes,” etc., ple and practical, and with most wholesome 


report of trage 
earth le fied ” 
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It occurs to me his book contains one of these 
very instances. On e 129, he is speaking 
of the depraved condition of the poor whites 
in the South, and says he will give two in- 
stances. The first, ‘? * the name of the 

, may be correct. e second is of the 
= of a young woman, standing at her 
school-room door, whose gold chain, glistenin 
on her neck, excited the eupidity of a wrete 
“who brought her down with his double- 
barrelled gun.” This murder was gl gga 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, by a young 
Pharaoh, who was hung for it a year or two 
ago; and I deny that, any similar one has oc- 
curred in this ae As the author does 
not give names, it is fair to presume it a wil- 
ful deception. 

At the February meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Judge Kane, V.P. pre 
siding, notice was received from Mr. George 
Parish, of New York, that a valuable collec- 
tion of coins, deposited by his father, the late 
David Parish, could remain as a donation. 
Many scientifie works were received from va 
rious learned Institutions of Europe and of 
thiscountry. Professor Fraser announced the 
death of Sears C. Walker, and made appropri- 
ate remarks on his valuable astronomical re- 
searches, Mr. Justice offered for the in- 
spection of the Society, a “Crystallotype” of 

e moon, taken by John A. Whipple, of Bos- 
ton, through the great refracting telescope at 
Cambridge, and daguerreotyped by M. A. 
Root. Mr. Fraley stated that a workman in 
Lennig’s Chemical Factory, at Briderburg, on 
the Delaware, five miles above Philadelphia, 
had obtained gold from the sands of the river 
bank. The result of one day’s washing was 
of the value of twenty-five cents. The Li- | 
brarian gave notice of the issue of No. 48 of 
the Proceedings. Mr. Trego announced the 
death of William Peter, H.B.M. Consul. Mr. 
Tyson was appointed to prepare an obituary 
notice. 

Dr. Franklin Bache presided at the March 
meetings. The death of Thomas Gilpin was 
announced by Mr. Trego, Librarian, and Inage 
Kane was selected to prepare an obituary 
notice. The Society was informed of the 
death of Professor Horner by Professor Fraser. 
An obituary notice of him will be prepared 
by Professor Jackson. Dr. Le Coute, formerly 
a resident of New York, and most favorably 
known there and elsewhere by his great labors 
in Natural History, presented a paper for the 
Transactions “On the Classification of the 
Carabide of the United States” Dr. Kane 
ealled attention to the preparations for the 
Expedition to the Aretie regions, to sail under 
hiscommand. He described the peculiar pro- 
visions for the subsistence of the men, the 
sledges for their use, etc., etc., and laid before 
the Society, papers in relation to the outfit of 
the Expedition, consisting of letters from Sir 
John Richardson, Captain Ross, Admiral Parry, 
Colonel Sabine, and others. A resolution was 
moe to app! to the Trustees of Girard 
College for the 5 thes of certain astronomical | 
instruments for the use of the Expedition. 
Amendments to the laws proposed some time 

0 were ado Dr Bache, Dr. Geo. B. 

ood, and Mr. Henry D. Gilpin, who are 
about to make the tour of Europe, were de- 
sired, by resolution offered by vm ad Kane, to 
direct their attention to the condition and 
labors of scientific societies of England and the 
continent, with a view to an enlarged sphere 
of usefulness of this venerable and world- 
renowned Institution. No better representa 
tion of this country ever went abroad. These 
gentlemen are of that sort which by an ele- 
gant cultivation, an elevated tone of honor, and 





® high bred oh simple bearing, gives lustre to 
an age. e Dispensatory of Wood and 
Bache, by which they, its authors, are best | 
known, is at once a monument of profound | 


labor and of the most earnest seeking after 
truth; and it is by these qualities that they 
are best known. Mr. Gilpin is a ripe classical 
scholar. I understand they will be in ecom- 
pany with Mr. Van Buren, an old and fast 
friendship subsisting between him and Mr. 
Gilpin, who was his Attorney General. 

he Hall of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences is now closed for the purpose of adding 
to its height. The addition, which will re- 
quire a number of months for completion, 
will afford ample room for the proper exhibi- 
tion of the fine collection of birds. The col- 
lection of seulls, which Dr. Morton so largely 
used, will remain in the Academy, as there 
has been subscrived a sum ot money sufficient 
to purehase it. This was brought about by 
the effort of parties in Boston to secure them 
for that city; had they succeeded it would 
have been to the lasting disgrace of Philadel- 
phia. Four thousand dollars, I understand, 
was the amount required for the purchase. 
This, with the eight thousand dollars for the 
enlargement of the building, shows no lack of 
zeal or liberality in the members. We area 
strange people in this town; should a poor 
nigger steal a chicken, the daily papers 
parade the fact, the services of wood en- 
gravers are secured to give correct views, 
though sometimes this fails because the scoun- 
drels distort their features; but never a word 
is uttered, or a line penned, of some, aye, of 
most of the noblest acts of liberality, of deeds 
of generosity which have filled this city with 
many of the best Institutions on the continent. 
Dr. Heermann has completed the arrangement 
and classification of the very considerable col- 
lection of eggs. One could searce think so 
much could be made of them as he has effect- 
ed. Dr. Leidy will most probably be elected 
to the chair in the University, vacated by the 
death of Professor Horner. If he, or rather 
we, be so fortunate, Philadelphia will retain a 
single scull more valuable than the whole of 
Dr. Morton’s collection. 

T. Buchanan Read, the painter and poet, 
leaves next month for Italy, where he will be 
engaged some years on pictures which have 
been ordered by gentlemen in this city. 

After the clever account, a few days ago, by 
“TD,” of the doings at the opera, theatre, etc., 
I am sure you will rejoice that without one 
word on those subjects, I subseribe myself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Loean. 








DUNLOP’S 
LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA IN _ 1853. 


New and Improved Edition. 1300 pages, $7. 


WHARTON’S DIGEST OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA REPORTS; 


including 4th Harris. 
2 vols. 8vo., #15, 


ARCHBOLD’S LAW OF NISI PRIUS. 
Third American Edition, with Notes. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1853. $7 50. 


With all the requisite Forms, including the Pleadings in 
the several Actions, and the Evidence necessary to 
support them. Third and enlarged Edition, with 
very ious and carefully-prepared Notes 
and ferences to American Cases, by 
Hon. John K. Findlay. 


Vol. 1, comprising the Declarations and other Pleadings 
in orenans Sotione, : = me arenes pasomery to 
support them. ol. 2, comprisin, e Declarations, 

Pleadin and Evidence in Actions upon Bills of Ex- 


change, Notes, Checks, &c., Policies of Insurance in all 
gases, and in Bjectment upon all Titles. 
Probably the 


t and most conveniently-arranged 
Treatise upon this branch of Law that has ever been pub- 


1. & J. W. JOHNSON, Law Pvsusners, 


al6 PHILADELPHIA, 





TAYLOR & MAURY, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, &c, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


WILLIS P. HAZARD, 


178 Cnestxut Street, Puiaperpnia, 
(Opposite the Musonic Hall.) 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA: 


A bijou for the opera-goers, as well as for those who don't 
go. By Serici. With numerous illustrations. 18mo. 25c. 


This little volume is sparkling with wit, brimfull of 
satire, and written in such a lively, sprightly vein, as will 
fascinate the attention, excite the risibles, and while away 
a tedious hour with innocent mirth. We advise all opera- 
goers, and every “fast” young man, and their admirers, 
to purchase a quarter-dollar pertrait of themselves, drawn 


to the life. 5 ve 
NIGHT WATCHES : 
Or, the Peace of the Cross. By Miss E. L. 
tifully printed. Cloth, 75 cents. 
$1. Morocco extra, $2. 


Like the later works of Charlotte Elizabeth, this volume 
Was written by an invalid for many years, while confined 
to her bed, and having the use of only one arm. Her 
lovely Christian character displays itself in every line; 
and the beautiful spirit of cheerfulness and resignation 
to the will cf her Divine Master, under extraordinary suf- 
ferings, will commend the volume to every fellow-sufferer, 
and carry peace and piety to many a complaining heart. 
Every one in affliction should have a copy of thts book. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that one-half of the edition 
was sold in ten days. 


NEW GAME FOR FAMILY PARTIES. 


The Game of Nations, or the Casket of the Four Races ; 
by a Lady of Philadelphia; in neat case ; 50 cents. 


This new game can be played by any number of per- 
sons ; is vastly snares to the memory, and affords an 
infinite variety, as, with these fifty-two cards can be 
played all the games in Hoyle, besides these for which 
there are printed directions. 


MERRY PICTURES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Just ready, an aay new series of Funny Toy Books 
for Children, profusely illustrated on every page, and 
brightly colored, in 4to size. Price 124% cents 
each ; eleven kinds, viz. :— 

Peter Strumpbacher; Who would be a Soldier ; History 
of a Bear and his Cubs; the Miller and his Donkey; Story 
of the Wolf; Johnny and Jacky’s Wonderful Trip to the 
Fair; The Great Turnips; Mr. Peterman and his Dog 
Tiras; The Merry Doings of the Merry Downers; The 
Child’s Night and Day; Peter Prim’s Proverbs to please 
little People ; the Old Witch, &c., &c., all translated from 

the German. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS FOR CHIL- 

DREN. 

A new kind of book for very li‘tle children, so printed 
upon muslin as to be indestructible; so they cannot be 
torn up; a very desirable thing to prevent children from 
destroying their picture books. Of these there are six 
kinds printed on muslin, viz. : Cock Robin, Simple Simon, 
and Mother Goose; Three Bears, House that Jack Built, 
Little Bopeep, and Jenny Wren; the Old Dame and her 
Sixpence. They are each poy illustrated with pic- 
tures, brightly colored, and are the only indestructible 
books published with colored pictures. 


Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
UNCLE TOM AT HOME; 
A Review of the Reviewers and Repudiators of * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe,” by F. C. Adams, late of 


Charleston, 8. C. One volume,12mo. Paper, 37% cents ; 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


This is the best key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as it is from 
a Southerner, an impartial man, who has lived for years 
in the midst of slavery in Georgia and South Carolina; 
has witnessed daily the evils of slavery; testifies to the 
truth of Mrs. Stowe’s new book ; brings forward facts with 
convincing proofs that he has, and anybody can, witness 
in Charleston and other parts of the South. For instance. 
it was hard for anybody to believe there was such a fiend 
as ‘* Legree.” Mr. Adams points to just such a man living 
on St. Jumes's Island at this present moment. He testi- 
fies in the same striking manner to the truthfulness of 
every other partof Uncle Tom. Jt is impor tunt testimony 
coming directly from the South, and should be circulated 
by hundreds and hundreds of thousands. It will an- 
swer to the conviction of every candid inquirer for the 
truth the many questions which he has desired to have 
answered. Friends of both sides of this absorbing ques- 
tion, read this book, it is published very cheap in order 
arf it may circulate throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s New Book. 
UNCLE SAM’s EMANCIPATION, 
Earthly Care, a Heavenly Discipline, and other sketches ; 

by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. With a Life and notice 


of her family. 1 handsome vol. 12mo. Paper, 38 cts. ; 
cloth, 50 cts. [Ready next week.} 


12mo.; beau- 
Git sides and edges, 


New Book, by Miss Leslie, 
THE BEHAVIOUR BOOK: 
A Manual for Ladies, by Miss Leslie, author of “Cook- 
ery,” “House Book,” “ Pencil Sketches,” &c. 0. 


Handsomely printed. Price $1. [Ready next week.) 
Kebleés Christian Year. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; 


Or, Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the year. By Rev. John Keble. lémo. 
Cloth, 75 cents; fit edges, $1; calf antique, $2. 

A new edition on fine paper, large type, next week. 
Orders for the above are requested to be sent in early. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


WILLIS P. ITAZARD, 
178 Chestnut st., opposite the Masonic Hall, 
alé it Pyitspelpata, 
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DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS! 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON. 


L 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 





CONTENTS. 

Tur Conrzssions. | Scespreia DE Prorvnnis. 
Il. 
Biographical Essays. 
l vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 
CONTENTS. 
sm | Pops. 

SCHILLER. 


Il, 


Miscellaneous Essays. 


l vol. l6mo. 75 cents, 
CONTENTS. 


On oe Kyocxine at THe Gate mx Mac- ay CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE | 


Bacosp Pargr oN Mcrper. Joan oF Arc. 
Tue Enouisu Mam-Coacn. 


Dovwer, Reat ann Repurep. 








IV, 
The Cesars. 


lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 





Vv. 


-and Mann 
lvol.l6mo. 75 cents. 
CONTENTS. 
Lonpon. 


Life 


Earty Days. 
IRELAND. 
Premature Mannoop. TRAVELLING, 


OXFORD. 





Y ER. 
German LrreraTure. 





Tur Viston or Scppenw Deatx. 
ORTHOGRAPHIC MUTINEERS. 


ers. 


Tue Irise REBELLion. 





CONTENTS, 
Lrrerary NoviriaTs. Hompsrer Davy 
Wu.1amM Gopwin. Grant. 
eens or Cuaries Lams. ALLADMOR. 
ph Saracen’s Heap. 

: ALKING STEWART. = | 

~ THE Younon 
DvsLune. ATTack BY A Lonpon JOURNAL. 








VIII AND IX, 


Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers. 
2 vols. 16mo. $1 50. 


CONTENTS, 
Hovsenotp Wreck. : Tue Spanisn Now. 
Fisaur op 4 Tantan Thane Ce ee Ee ae REPUMEED BY 
ODERN ° 
COLERIDGE AND Opium-Eatina. 


On War. _| Rae Ese Bars oF faotaxca, Kase 


Essays on the Poets and other English Writers. 


l vol. 16mo. 75 cents. 





CONTENTS. 
Tue Porrry or Worpsworrs. Percy Byssne SHELLRY. 
Sees bere Winusaa Gowns 
NDER . 
JouN Foster. Wituam Hazuirr. 
Water Savace Lanpor. 
XI. AND XII. 


Historical and Critical Essays. 


2 vols.16mo. $1 50. 








CONTENTS. 
Puitosopay oF RomaN History. Tuer EssENes. 
PHILosopuYy oe Hgroporvs. Piato’s RePvs.ic, 
Homer AND THE Homerip&. Cicero. 
SryLz. RHETORIC. 
Secret Societies. alé6 2t 





New Treatise on Book-Keeping | 
For Schools, lietailers, Farmers, Mechanics, dc. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 Sourn Firtu street, PurLave rata, 
Have just published 
AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING, 
By single and double entry, 
DESIGNED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 
By 8S. WORCESTER CRITTENDEN. 


The work has been prepared with reference to the 
capacity Spent of “ Common ” or “ Grammar ” Schools, 
and elucidates the principles of the science, and the ap- 

tion of those principles to the more simple modes Pf 
accounts, so that they muy, it is believed, be 
fully understood by the class of persons referred to; at 
the same time the entries are such as are likely to occur 
in the actual operations < business in our country, and 
the language used, though simple, is not puerile in style, 
so that the work is equally adapted to the use of adults 
whose business pursuits render an acquaintance with 
only the less complex forms of Book-keeping necessary to 
them—such as Retailers, Mechanics, Farmers, 

The author has embodied in it the methens of ‘impart- 
ing a knowledge of the science of book-keeping which an 
experience of eight years as principal of alarge Commer- 
cial yey and conference with the book-keepers of | 
many of the commercial houses in the great cities | 
of our country ve led him to believe are the best. The 
same general plan is pursued in this as in the author’s 
larger work; and since that has met with the most flat- 





| 





The work is arranged with special reference to the 


larger treatise of the author, and forms a introduc- 
tion to the study of either the Counting- or High 
School edition. 


A KEY, which ecntaine all the different Journals, Ledg- 
ers, Balance that are omitted in the treatise 
pe has been published by E. C. & J. B. for the use of 


ay ©. ws ‘J. B. have also published BLANK BOOKS for 
writing out the exercises contained in the work. 
gee faweay & pd vere = of Mr. C. are r4 follows: 
Sommon keep per copy...... cents 
Blank Books for +4 per set........ 6 “ 
per copy...... _ & 
‘Treatise for High Schools, ea 2 as | 
grontics for the Counting- 
The above named works may 
son & Co., Boston ; C. M. Raxton -y) -- York: Cushings < 
Bailey, 7. Baltimore John B. Steel, New Orleans; 8. & W 


vs oore, Anderson & Co., Cincinnati; J. 
; r. tbe hieago; and of booksellers generally. 
a 





Will be Published early in May. | 


The Old and the New; 
oR, 


FOREIGN WORKS 
JUST IMPORTED. 


BALZAC. (Euvres Completes Illustrées. 17 
vols, 8vo. best edition. 


CHANGES OF THIRTY YEARS IN THE | BRUNET. Manuel du Libraire et de l’'Ama- 


Essays for Summer Hours. 
By Cuartes Lanman. 
Third and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Justification by Faith. 
By J. F. Srearns, D. D. 
1 vol, 12mo, 
The Young Ladies’ Guide 
TO THE HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT | np yartrs 
OF CHARACTER. 


By Harvey Newcomes. 
12th, and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
APRIL 25th. 

A MEMOIR, AND SERMONS 
OF 


By Wa. Goopett, 


Missionary of A. B. C. F. Missions, in Constantinople. 
1 vol. 12mo. ciété d’ 


EAST, teur de Livres. -~ last a. 5 vols. 38 


ement a accordé une wide e de 000 
francs. 4 vols. 5vo., and quarto atlas. 


SAINT-AULAIRE, Histoire de la Fronde. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


BUFFON. (Euvres Complétes avee des Ex- 
traits de Daubenton, et le classification de Cuvier. 6 
vols. royal 8vo. Illustrated with 125 colored plates. 
GISQUET (Ancien Préfet de Police), Mé- 
moires, écrits par lui-méme. 4 vols. 8vo. 


CIVIALE (le Doctened Traité Pratique sur 
les maladies des Organes Génito-Urinaires. 2e édition. 


3 vols. 8vo. 
J.) Paris Ancien et Moderne, 
ou Histoires de nee, divisée en douze périodes ap- 
ee bar es aux douze arrondissements de P Paris, et i 
les monuments de cette ville célébre. Th 





Nyt (Euvres Complétes, traduites en 
Frangais, en Espagnol, en Italien, en Anglais, eu Alle- 
mand, Avec le Texte Latin en regard. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Aneres Histoire de France. 
6 vols. 8vo. 


William J. Armstrong, D.D., |SAINTSIMON. Mémoires. 


Late Secretary of A. B. C. F. Missions. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Rachel Kell. 


40 vols. 120. 


BLED DE BRAINE. Cours eguibtiqne ana- 
lytique et pratique de langue Arabe. 


By Tar autnor or “Scenes my Cottece Lire,” | Cours Elémentaire d’Histoire Naturelle, par 


al6 3t 


* My Moruer,” &c. 120. (Botanique, Zoologie, 
1 vol, 12mo. 


M. W. DODD, 


MM, Milne-Edwards, A. de Jussien et Bendant. 3 vols. 
Minéralogie et Géologie). 
engravings. 


illustrated with a great number of wood 
FRANCIS HORSFALL, 


Importer of Foreign Books, 
587 Breadway- 


Brick Church Chapel; apic 



















































ON THE TWELFTH DAY OF MAY, 
AND THE FOLLOWING EVENINGS, 


WILL BE SOLD, 


MESSRS, BANGS, BROTHER & (0. 


An Exceedingly Curious and Valuable Library, 
In the pects er mand Suakupeeriana 2 


"ph tare and Curious — Shaksh Gurious Books: Black Let a iblogra 


apety Printed Classics, 


been e iach ever hitherto held 
ae United Beakoe of of America, a the ppauine 
Sal Educa call all beck ction emeeren” 


THE FOLLOWING SPECIMENS 
Present but limited view of the riches of this t 
_— “Eowooréinary Collection : ” nn 


CHAUCER’S WORKS, 
Black Letter Folio, 1561, 1598, 1602. 
ALLOTS ENGLAND'S PARNASSUS, 
Syo. 1600. 
DRAYTON’S WORKS, 
Folio. 1619. 
SPENSER’S WORKS, 
Folio. 1609-1611. 
BUCK’S GREAT PLANTAGENET, 
4to. 1635. 
BEN JONSON’S WORKS, 
2 vols. folio. 1640. Folio, 1692. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
Folio. 1647. 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 
Black Letter. 4to. 1587. 
DANIEL’S POEMS, 
Svo. 1605. 
NAPS UPON PARNASSUS, 
8vo. 1653. 
PERCY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, 
4 vols., &e. 
BIBLIOTHEC REGLE CATALOGUS, 
6 vols. folio. 
—en ANGLO-POETICA, 


LOWNDES BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL, 

4v 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF DIBDIN’S 
Privately Printed Works. 1660. 1676. 

BURTON’S ANATOMIE OF MELANCHOLY, 
Fol. 1638, 1652. 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S WORKS, 
Black Letter. Folio. 1557. 

ELYOTE’S CASTEL OF HELTH, 
Black Letter. 4to. 1541. 

a OF hay 


Letter. 1568. 
GOLDE DEN BOKE 
Black Letter. 8vo. 1557. 
GOLDEN EPISTLES, 
Black Letter. 4to. 1582, 
WALTON’S ANGLER, 
8vo. 1676. 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS 12 vols. royal 8vo. 
GENEROUS USURER, 
dto. 1641. 
ASCHAM’S SCHOLE MASTER, 
Black Letter. 4to. 1571, 
SHAKSPEARES WORKS, 


Fol. 1685. 
ABOUT 1: 150 NOS. OF SHAKSPEARIANA, 
PLUTARCH, 
Fine Copy. 3 vols. folio. 1478, 
BOETHIUS, 
Fine Copy. Fol. 1485. 


DIODORUS SICULUS, | 
Fine Copy. Fol. 1476. 
NONIUS SARCELLUS, 

Fine Copy. 
st 


ARISTOPHLANE 
a ae 


Copy. Fol. 1498. 
ORIGINES, 
Fine Copy. Fol. 1481. 
CICERO DE FINIBUS, . 
Pea nt Fol. 1471. 


be ready three weeks before the 


TRUS ieee oe 


by letter, 
treet, or 


MESSRS. BANGS, eae & CO. 


No. 324] THE LITERARY WORLD. 

















ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


_—_ 


On Saturday, April 23d, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 
THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 


FROM THE EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN A COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 
1632, IN TILE POSSESSION OF JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, FSA. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections, $1 50. 


and is oa ees a pope a be panm yn eg pane, Ses in oo ae a Fee ree has been made to the clearness 
r the most importan 
—Se afb A. ot Rag) AB Fg Ty po of any offered or attempted since Shakspeare lived 


“We think we may challenge any one to look at the alterations which they su t, and not at once i 
they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of all criticisms, th the ao t of common pod ont as 
other truths when cnce put before us, we are astonished how these things cou id so 74 have missed our grasp. We 
pare here, in all probability, a genuine restoration of Shakspeare’s lan . in at least a thousand places, in which 


he has hitherto been misunderstood.” —London Athenewn. Januar 7] 


N 0 W READY, 
THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
By JOSEPH FRANCOIS MICHAUD. 
Translated by W. Rosson. 
8 volumes 12mo., cloth, Maps, $3 75. 


Also a Second Edition of 


A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. 


By PHILIP PAXTON. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Also a Second Edition of 
NICK OF THE WOODS; 


Or, the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky. 


By ROBERT M. BIRD, M.D., 


Author of “ Calavar,” “The Infidel,” &c., &. New and syvteed Edition, with illustrations by Darley. 
12mo. cloth, $1 








Oe 


~""JUST PUBLISHED, 
WHITE, RED, AND BLACK. 


Sketches of Society in America during the Visit of their Guests. 


By FRANCIS ann THERESA PULSZKY. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 anv 112 Nassau street. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH: 
I. NOTES ON LIFE. 


By Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 


Il. THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. Lowell. 


Il. THALATTA. 


A Volume of Selections for the Sea-side. 


IV. OUR VILLAGE. 


By Miss Mitford. With Illustrations. 


V. GERMAN LYRICS. 


ap9 2t Translated by Rev. C. T. Brooks. 


SPRING PARCEL SALE 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 


TO COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY, May 16, 


al6 2t 








1853. 





HE UNDERSIGNED solicit consignments from the American Trade for the above sale. It 


mbrace contributions from the leading London publishers: including BOHN, WASHBOURNE, ORR 
y BOGE, SCLTERTON & CO” CHAMBERS, &c. &c-, and form one of the most attractive collections offe 


(ae The The Ontelogue will go to press inmediately— Particulars should, therefore, be furnished at 


an early day. 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


TRADE SALE ROOMS, 


No. 13 Parw Row. av 2 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN MANUAL. 
75 cents to $20. 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. 
(New translation.) 37% cents to $2. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Imp. 8vo. $4 to $8. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS OF THE 
DESERT. 
16mo. 75 cents to $1 50. 


THE LIFE OF BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
18mo. 50 cents to $1. 


THE GRACES OF MARY. 
18mo. 50 cents to $1. 


A TALE OF THE REFORMATION IN 
IRELAND. 
(Original.) By Mrs. J. Sapir. 


A DOCTRINAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
CATECHISM. 
By Rev. Pers Coutet, translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 


A SERIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 
(The only new edition.) 


D. & J. SADLIER & Co., 
164 William street, N. Y., 128 Federal street, 
Boston, Corner Notre Dame and Francis- 
a9 lm Xavier, Montreal. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
SUFFERING. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, William Galpin, of 70, 

St. Mary's Street, Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 

Str,—At the age of 18, my wife (who is now 61), canght 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting, and for months 
together she was deprived canrey of rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suffered severely, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. Lhad often read your Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and asa last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 
good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have 
witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 4 
years, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of 
nealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having been 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 


fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON # YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 


fa Letter rom Wition Apis. Builder of 
as Ovens, of Ru 'e, neor Huddersfield, 
dated May 31st, 1851. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 
mt suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 

leg, the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 
Works; accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
peeates. yet, in ition to that opinion, your Pills and 
Jintment have effected a complete cure in sc short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact. (Signed) WILLIAM ABRBS. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P’ Effgland, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 


A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Frederick, Turner, of 
Penshurst, Kent, dated December 13th, 1850. 
To Professor HotLoway, 

Dear Sin,—My wife had suffered from Bad Breasts for 
more than six months, and during the whole period had 
the best medical attendance, but all tonouse. Having 
before healed an awful wound in my own leg by your un- 
rivalled medicine, I determined again to use your Pills 
and Ointment, and therefore gave them a trial in her 
case, and fortunate it was I did so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was effected, and the benefit that 
various other branches of my family have derived from 
their use is really astonishing. 1 now strongly recom- 


mend them to all my, friends. 
(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER. 


. The Pills should be used coafiintty with the Ointment in 
most of the following cases :— 
Corns (Soft), 
Cancers, 
Contracted 
Stiff Joints, 
- Elephantiasis, 
Fistulas, 


out, 
Glandular Swel- 


Copy o 
G 


Rheumatism, 


—~ 

Sore Nipples, 
Sore Throats, 
Skin Diseases, 
Scurv 
Sore 
Tumo 


and 





Heads, 


rs, 
Ulce 
Woun 
Yaws. 
Sold at the Establishment of ] 
Strand (near Temple Bar, Lonc 
able 
bey jr 
at ™ 
al Drag 
aNps, Ne 
2” There is considerable saving by taking the larger 


sizes, 
'N.B.—Directions for the , of patients in every 
disorder are affixed to each j@eow ly 





CAPTAIN RINGGOLD'S 
CHARTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A SERIES OF CHARTS WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


EMBRACING SURVEYS OF THE 
Farrallones, Entrance to the of Bays of San Francisco and San Pablo, Straits of Carqui 
Sulsan “Conf Me op ted Sacrame: ry 
Cwith the Midale Fork) ta a Belie Branches of the Baer pay mye, Re Ty uu Haver 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Capwattaper Rixecotp, U.S. N. 
4th edition, with Additions. 


eee 


NOW READY, 
I 


LIEUT. STRAIN’S 
Sketches of a Journey in Chili and the Argentine Republic, in 1849. 


1 vol. 12mo., cloth gilt. 


IL 
Henry of Ofterdi 
A ROMANCE. 
Translated from the German by F. A. Starxnecut, Esq., Counsellor at Law. I vol. 12mo. 





IIL. 
Rowlett’s Tables of Discount and Interest; 
Showing, at sight, the Interest hb and dollar, thousand 
cof ight. OMcent Fable; the whale compoted ate per cent. "'veh tien renal ait 


HORACE H. MOORE, BOOKSELLER, 


Merchant's Exchange, Corner of Hanover street and Exchange Place. 


THE OPIUM TRADE; 


INCLUDING 


A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY, EXTENT, EFFECTS, &c. 
AS CARRIED ON IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


By NATHAN ALLEN, MD. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The first edition of this work was very favorabl 
abroad. We extract 6 few nothees fi sth saa 7 received, and extensively noticed by the press at home and 


“ An elaborate and able essay.”— Boston Journal. 

“This pamphlet deserves to be read by everybody.”—New York Independent. 

“ We should be glad to see a copy of this pamphlet in the hands of every manufacturer and trader i i 
especially have the Directors of the East romo ee te Goium, snd 
Pstateuss \-Chinens Papeoliote, Can = npany, the great promoters of the traffic, made acquainted ‘with 

“ Condensed in matter, perspicuous in style, forcible i 
Pe Tele, aa Coan oa rs Bie n argument, strong in indignant feeling, but withal impar- 

; Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cts. 
For sale in New York, by D. Arrieton & Co.; in Philadelphia, by Lea & Brancnanp. 


a at a distance, by enclosing Nine three cent Postage stamps to the publisher, 
JAMES P. WALKER, LOWELL, Mass. 
J. P. W. also publishes, 


EVERY DAY WONDERS; 


Or, Facts iy PHyYsIoLoGY THAT ALL SHOULD KNow. 


MUCK MANUAL FOR FARMERS. 


By Dr. 8. L. DANA. Third Edition. 


TEMPERANCE GIFT BOOK. 


WILLSON’S 
UNITED STATES. 


; besides a complete 








shall receive a copy by 


ml19 3teow 


A VALUABLE WORK ON RHETORIC. 
THE ELEMENTS 














' 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ART OF RHETORIC. 


BY PROF. H. N. DAY, 
OF WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 
_ This Work is highly commended by our best 
literary journals. 
_ The following is just clipped from the Chris- 
tian Parlor Magazine :— 


“This is a text-book of great value, 
wider range of pure Rhetoric than 
more beautifully ted t 
Theme of Invention is well 
Pe theme, as well as the 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From the Earliest Discoveries to the Present 
Time; with Additions, containing History 
of the British American Provinces, History 
of Mexico, and the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; with Explanatory Notes and 
Questions. By Marois Wittson. 12mo., 
pe 429. 


e attention of Teachers is invited to this new edition 
of Willson’s United States. It is revised and enlar; 
taining the additions tioned ‘ 


con ng men 
ed to the present time, making it the most reliable 
this country. 


u 
Text-Book for Schools 
Just Published by 





Published by 
A.'S. BARNES & Co., 





| 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 
199 Broapway. 


Publishers of Prof. Boyd’s editions of Mrzox, 
om Tuomson, Cowrrr, and Potox. 
a 





al6 4t 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 
HAVE NEARLY READY, 
L 








GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, An Investi- 
gation into the tion of the Modern Doc- 
trines of with the Declarations of Scrip- 
ie hpeu chee ph Be 
of Ainherst College, author of “ Religion of Geology,” 


i. 
LIFE AND HEALTH; or, the Laws and 


a ky ee 
“Young "8 

&e., &. am 
THE LAST LEAF OF SUNNYSIDE;; or, A 


tt, 
“Young Woman's Guide,” 


A. 
Guide.” 


Tribute to the Memory of the authoress of “ bs 
side,” “ Peep at Number Five,” “ Tell Tale,” ez. 
With a fine Portrait. 


Iv. 

WOODWORTH’S AMERICAN MISCELBA- 
NY; forming Vol. IT. of the great American Series 
of Reading for the Million. 


Vv. 
THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE; and 
of the United States in particular; with Maps, and 
E vings of characteristic Fossils. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D.. LL.D. President of Anv 
at’ College, author of “* Religion of Geology,” &c,, 
mi? t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS 


RELATIVE TO 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Third American Edition. Price 12 cents, 


A. P. BURT, No. 7 Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lippincorr, Grampo & Co., Philadelphia; Dewrrr & 
DAVENPORT, New York ; Reppixe & Horcuxiss, Boston. 
ml9 3m 

NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 

AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 

AND BROKEN LIMBS, 

Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 

is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses "—by the teful ex- 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and_the official and professional statements of 
persons in and of 


EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief mgrotions of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by voleanic fire, and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
has been before the public not ct three years, snd only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet it has already become a staple, and 
th t the whole Eastern market it is in the at- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
_ be pay for other than pe waee of poreens — 

for family purposes ; and already we have near 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the cnet, 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for ‘i 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 


Bruises 
Pains, and they all 


tite ofany other ument = 
J. M. HEWITT, 

HARNDESS EXP 

ass WELLS FARGO & 00.5" 
Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 

ket Streets, St. Louis, and 

ar 304 Broapway, New York. 

p 


say it acte like 
abandoned 


co. 
Foreman for 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


OWEN’S CLASSICAL SERIES, 


Consisting of a GREEK READER; containing Selections from Various Authors, adapted to 
Grammar. With Notes and a Lexicon. For the use of Schools and Academies. By John J. Owen, D.D., Profes- 
sor of the Greek and Latin Languages in the Free Academy of New York city. 1 vel. 12mo., pp. 334. 
“This is the best book for beginners in Greek we know of; briefer, more attractive and skilful in its selecti 
Jacob's, or any of the forms into which that worthy beok has been hacked.”—N. Y. Evangelist. ee 
“We are very much pleased with the work, and are convinced that it will be found a most useful auxili in th 
qualification of students for the collegiate stage of education. There is here the same excellence which distin. 
guished the other volumes of Dr. Owen's Series, and we think the Professor is entitled to the sincere thanks of al) 
true scholars, for the important service he has rendered sound learning by his valuable additions to our stock of 
classical school books.”— Evangelical Review. 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
OWEN’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
OWEN’S XENOPHON’'S CYROPEDIA. 


Reyiocior’ and Kuhner's 





OWEN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 


OWEN’S ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, with a Lexicon. 
&@™~ The publishers of Prof. Owen's Classical Series are happy in stating, that so far as it has come to their know 
ledge, in every instance where the books have been examined by our colleges and academies, they have invariably 
been adopted. They form, perhaps, one of the completest series for the successful study of the Greek language, 
which can be found in any country. 

ROBINSON'S HAHN’S GREEK TESTAMENT. In1 vol. 12mo. 

WOODBURY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR; or, a Shorter Course with the German Language. By W. H. Woodbury. 
“itis the best initiatory Grammar that we have seen in any language, being pre-eminently practical in its cha- 
racter, and combining all the advantages of the analytical and of the synthetic system. We are so well convinced 
that pupils will advance more orensmiy and rapidly with this work, than with any other, that we would be glad to 
see it exclusively used in our schools and academies.”—Columbia Sentinel. 

“It is a most useful compend, and will do excellent service.”— Times. 


WOODBURY'S ECLECTIC GERMAN READER, consisting of Choice Selections from the best German Writers, with 
Copious References to the author’s Grammatical Works, to which is added a Complete Vocabulary. By Prof. 
W. H. Woodbury. In 1 vol. 12mo. 


“The grammatical works of this author upon the German language, have a wide and well deserved reputation 
which will recommend the present volume. e plan is excellent, comprising selections from every department of 
the wide field of German literature, with copious grammatical references and vocabulary.—. 0. Observer. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 


LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE. A New Stereotype Edition, well printed on fine paper. 
PICCIOLA. Par X. B. Saintine. 


CORINNE; ou, L’Italie. Par Mad. de Staél : 
Published by 


LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
publish 27 Dey Street, New York- 


ADER.. By W. H. Woodbury, designed to accompany the ‘Shorter Course,” 


NEW 


HANDSOMELY EMBELLISHED 
PUBLICATIONS: 


LARES AND PENATES; or, Cricia Anp its GovERNors. 


1 vol. 8vo., cloth. (Mlustrated London Library.) 
STOCQUELER’S WELLINGTON, Vot. IL. 
(Nustrated London Library.) 
HOMER’S ILIAD (Pore’s). 
With Flaxman’s Designs and other Engravings. 2vols.12mo. (National Illustrated Library.) 
THE SALAMANDRINE; or, Love anxp Immorratrry. 
By MACKAY. &plendidly bound, Ato., cloth or boards 
THE ART OF WRITING. 
Splendidiy bound, 4to., cloth or boards. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK, 


Splendidly bound, 4to., cloth or boards. 


ADOLPHE RENOUARD; a Tate oF Mopexn Lire 1x France. 


1 vol. 12mo. 
LETTERS LEFT AT THE 
12mo., paper. 
THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
7 vols, 8vo., paper. 
THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF EUCLID. 
“De 


my &vo., cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Demy 8vo., cloth. 
FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Demy &vo., cloth. 


AND MECHANISM. 
Demy 8v0., cloth. 


All of the above, together with complete sets or single volumes of those previously published, are for sale by 


L. & A. have in 
AN ELEME 
by same author 


ress, and will short! 
NTARY GERMAN 





PASTRY COOK’S. 


MECHANICS 





A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


a2 3t BANGS, BROTHER & Co., Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row. 
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SPLEN DID ENGLISH BOOKS ! 








MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


THE CATALOGUES FOR THE GREAT SALE 





ary OF 
CHOICE, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
te ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27TH, AND NINE FOLLOWING DAYS, AT 6% O’CLOCK, P. M 


AT THEIR SALE ROOM, No. 13 PARK ROW. 
AMONG THEM WILL BE FOUND: 


a AMERICAN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS, §c. 


Mather’s Magnalia, fol.; Hutchinson’s Massachusetts and Collection of Papers, 3 vols. 8vo.; History of the Buceaniers, 4to. ; Joyful News 
a the New found World, 4to.; Dampier’s Voyages, 4 vols. 8vo.; North West Fox, 4to.; Mrs. Anne Bradstreete’s Poems, 12mo. ; Josselyn’s 
Voyages to New England, 12mo.; Catesby’s Carolina, 2 vols. fol. ; Collection of Tracts on America, 20 vols. 8vo.; Steadman’s American 
War, 2 vols. 4to.; ‘Captain Cook’s Voyages, 9 vols. 4to.; Sir E. Parry’s Arctie Voyages, 5 vols. 4to.; Sir J. Franklin’s Do., 2 vols. 4to.; 
Churchill and Osborne's Cellection of Voyages, 8 vols. fol.; Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 9 vols. fol.; Indian Portrait 
Gallery, 3 vols. ful.; Ramusio’s Voyages, 3 vols. fol.; Charlevoix's New France, 3 vols. 4to.; Kerr's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 18 vols. 8vo.; Stevens, Do., 2 vol. 4to.; Sir R. Philips, Do., 11 vols. 8vo.; Linschoten’s Voyages, fol.; The Travels of Carver, 
La Hontan, Charlevoix, Kalm, Bartram, Bossu, Hennepin, Lewis & Clarke, Catlin, Major Long, Pike, and many others. The Works of 
Herrara, Bernal Diaz, Garcilasso de la Vega, and other Spanish Historians. Clavigero’s Mexico, 4 vols. fol.; Stith’s Virginia, 8vo.; Smith's 
New Jersey, 8vo.; Sir Francis Drake, revised small 4to, Rare and early Historical Tracts, State Histories, Pacific and Arctic Voyages, 
Cireumnavigations, Biographies, &c., and a great number of other equally important and valuable works, all fine copies and elegantly bound. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
BIOGRAPHY, §c. 


Fine Library Editions elegantly bound, of the Works of Swift, 19 vols.; Sir W. Temple, 4 vols.; Clarendon, 7 vols.; Goldsmith, 17 vols. ; 
Sterne, 4 vols.; Dr. Young, 3 vols.; Milton, 6 vols.; Pope, 19 vols.; Fielding, 10 vols.; Dr. Johnson, 12 vols.; Smollett, 8 vols.; Jeremy 
Bentham, 11 vols; Sir Walter Scott, 100 vols.; Lord Byron, 16 vols.; Miss Edgeworth, 10 vols.; Crabbe, 8 vols.; Fuller, 8 vols; 
Bolingbroke, 11 vols.; Shakspeare, Variorum Edition, 21 vols.; Do. Knight’s Library Edition, 12 vols.; Do. Chiswick Edition, 10 vols.; 
Do. First Folio Edition (reprint); Do. Pope’s Edition, 6 vols.; Sir Thomas Brown, 4 vols.; Lady Montague, 3 vols.; Dr. South, 4 vols; 
Addison, 4 vols. ; De Foe, 20 vols.; and many others. Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols.; Brydge’s Archaica and Heliconia, 5 vols. 4to. ; Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, 3 vols. 4to. ; The Mirror for Magistrates, 3 vols. 4to.; Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols. 4to.; The Works of Tacitus, 8 vols ; 
Livy, 6 vols.; Josephus, 4 vols.; Plutarch, 6 vols. ; Cicero, 11 vols. Edinburgh Review, 95 vols.; Foreign Quarterly, Do. 36 vols. ; Monthly 
Review, 213 vols.; Quarterly Do., 90 vols.; British Essayists, 45 vols.; British Novelists, 50 vols.; Bell’s British Tneatre, 34 vols. Works 
on Napoleon and the French Revolution, &c. 


FINE ARTS, AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Florence Gallery, 4 vols. fol.; Annales du Musée, 21 vols. 8vo.; The Orleans Gallery, 3 vols. fol. ; Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 8 vols. fol.; 
Raphael’s Loggie, Cupid and Psyche, &c.; Picart’s Religions of the World, 6 vols. fol.; Cromwelliana, 5 vols. unigue; Antiquities of 
Herculaneum, 7 vols. fol. ; Hume’s England, by Bowyer, 10 vols. blue morocco, fol.; Turner’s Liber Fluviorum ; Young’s Night Thoughts, by 
Blake, fol.; Dodwell’s Views in Greece, fol.; Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages, fol.; Ackerman’s londea, Oxford, and Westminster 
Abbey, 7 vols, fol. ; Lodge’s Portraits, 12 oi crimson morocco, royal 8yo. ; Gell’s Pompelana, 8 vole, 8vo.; and an immense number of other 
equally rare Valuable Books. 

The Books will be on view on Monday and Tuesday preceding the sale. Orders may be sent to the Auctioneers, D. Davidson, 10% 
Nassau street, H. H. Moore, 27 Merchants’ Exchange; or E. B. Norton, Irving Bookstore, Chambers street. ap 16 





